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ILLUMINATIO MEA IN DELICIIS 


ONSIGNOR KNOX is indeed at once illuminating and 

delightful. His long-awaited first volume of the Old Test- 
ament has appeared. Messrs Burns Oates & Washbourne gave 
us a foretaste some months back by producing a new edition of 
his New Testament which was to be a companion volume in 
size and typography with the two volumes of the Old Testa- 
ment, and when the second volume of this, from Job onwards, 
appears later in the year, the three will form a handsome trilogy. 
The books are elegantly printed—by Nicholls—in the modern 
style of Bible-printing, with large sense-paragraphs, verse-num- 
bers in the margin and merely a space in the text to indicate 
the divisions, and running heads summarizing the contents of 
each page. The pages are well set, and the type inviting. 

But there is no need to delay on these things, for most 
readers of Tue CLercy Review, by the time they read this, will 
already have their copies and will probably have already read 
a good deal, for the Old Testament in this version is quite diffi- 
cult to put down. Mgr Knox, in a recent article in the present 
journal, to which we shall have occasion to refer again,” wrote 
that “Nothing in the world is going to make Leviticus newsy’’, 
but I am not so sure that even in this he has not succeeded. 
And if he succeeds in arousing the reader’s interest in the curious 
legal and ceremonial enactments for that desert people of cen- 
turies ago, how much more will he hold him with the narratives 
of their chequered history? 

Among the readers there will be many who will applaud 
vigorously, praise the beauty of the English, and declare that 
never before have they understood the message of the Old Test- 
ament as they do now. And with reason they will do these 
things. For the English is indeed beautiful and speaks to them 
in the most graceful idiom of their own tongue, preserving, and 
preserving consistently, an archaism that bespeaks a distant age 


1 Psalm cxxxviii, 11 (Friday Vespers). 
® Farewell to Machabees, in THE Crercy Review, October 1948, p. 224. 
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and a distant land, and yet is an archaism that belongs to our 
own land, and is understood by every one of us. 

Others there will be, a few, who will shake their heads, and 
quoting Scripture will say, The old is better. This new version, 
they will say, is no longer the Old Testament that we have 
known from our youth, the Scripture from which we read in 
our breviary or in our missal at the altar, with its familiar Hebraic 
idiom, its recurrent Eastern refrains, and its curious halting 
English or Latin, whose grace is not that of English or Latin but 
that of Hebrew reproduced as far as a western language will 
allow. And with some reason they will say these things, for since 
the holy Word of God was written in Hebrew, men have a 
right to know something of what Hebrew narrative, description, 
dialogue or poetry is like. This was the method which St Jerome 
himself used in his Latin Vulgate: he laid aside the classical 
style of his own Latin tongue, he did not even seek the archaic 
diction of an earlier age of Latin, but he translated verbally 
into simple Latin, preserving as far as possible the Hebrew syn- 
tax and sometimes even the very order of the words, for in the 
mysterious Word of God even the very order of the words, he 
said (Ep. lvii), is a mysterium. And this tradition, traceable some- 
times back to the Greek Septuagint version, has remained the 
tradition of Bible-translation through the centuries. This is the 
tradition of “‘literal translation”’ which in this country produced 
“biblical English” in the same way as in the western Church 
the Latin Bibles produced ‘‘church Latin’’. But this Latin soon 
became no man’s mother-tongue and so has remained as in- 
telligible to us as it was to Christian men of many centuries ago, 
and is to many of us in fact more intelligible than the exalted 
style of the finest Latin authors. Their grace is true Latin grace, 
which has become remote from many of us, but the grace of the 
Latin Bible is in great measure Hebrew grace, which has only 
become familiar to us by an initiation through frequent and 
daily use. But living English, developing daily upon our lips, is 
in different case, and what is true of the traditional Latin text is 
not equally true of a traditional English text, and those who 
shake their heads at the new version on grounds of tradition 
alone are hardly justified, for the old English translations, un- 
like the now timeless Latin, are not as intelligible to us as they 
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were to our forefathers. Where they speak with reason is in 
stating their right to possess a good literal translation, repro- 
ducing as nearly as may be the Hebrew idiom, and intelligible 
to the initiated. Such a work is being done with all the appara- 
tus of modern scholarship by the Westminster Version, was done 
almost exactly 200 years ago (1749 for the New Testament, 1750 
for the Old), albeit hurriedly, by Bishop Challoner, and is repre- 
sented by revisions of the traditional text. 

But there is a more urgent claim: that men have a right to 
possess a translation of the Bible into their own idiom, which 
will speak to them with an English grace. A literal translation 
after the traditional manner of Bible-translation would never be 
tolerated for the classics, or for foreign literature of either the 
past or the present. What is needed is a translation not of the 
words as they stand, but of the sense, of the message of the 
original, a principle of translation already enunciated by St 
Jerome (Ep. lxxiv), although he did not use it in the case of the 
inspired word. Such a translation, of the sensum non verba (as 
St Jerome said), is what Mgr Knox is giving us now. We are not 
going to ask him to show us in English the particular words of 
the Hebrew (or of its literal Latin translation which is the text 
on which he worked) ; the theologian or the exegete is not going 
to try to make use of his text when he wishes to build an argu- 
ment on the exact words of the inspired utterance, any more 
than we would try and count the number of times that St Mark 
says “straightway’’ in Mgr Knox’s New Testament. For these 
things either the original text or a reliable literal translation 
must be consulted. 

Mer Knox is giving us the Old Testament in a translation 
that is acceptable in the most perfect sense—that is, which speaks 
to its present-day audience as the original spoke to its audience 
of long ago and far away, with the grace of fine writing in the 
native idiom. At the same time the translation never deceives 
us into thinking that the events happened here, or happened 
yesterday; on the contrary, the translator’s mastery over style 
enabled him deliberately to choose a style which conveys the 
atmosphere of the Ancient East and the simple dignity of the 
Hebrew manner, without ceasing in itself to be utterly English. 
The style once chosen, what is even more remarkable, it is con- 
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sistently sustained throughout the historical books. Mgr Knox 
has written in the present journal! about this deliberate choice 
of style: “When I embarked on the Old Testament, I thought 
I could treat it as I treated the New; aim at a sort of timeless 
English that would reproduce the idiom of our own day without 
its neologisms, and perhaps have something of an old-fashioned 
flavour about it. The further I got into the Old Testament, the 
more surely it was borne in on me that you could not (as they 
say) swing it. The New Testament was new, the Old Testament 
was old. ... What is needed, if we are ever to have a first-class 
translation of the Old Testament, is a return to the past; to an 
earlier and more vigorous tradition of English, such as the old 
translators had, Florio, and North, and Holland, and Urquhart, 
and L’Estrange, and Adlington. They really managed to ‘Eng- 
lish’ the classical and foreign authors they dealt with. . . . I say 
‘if we are ever to have a first-class translation’; that is not 
mock-modesty about my own efforts. I seriously doubt whether 
I have had the courage or the skill to go back, sufficiently, to 
those old models. But I have felt, all along, the impetus.”’ In the 
preface to this first volume of the Old Testament, he writes: 
“The book gives my idea of how the Old Testament ought to be 
translated, and does not claim to do anything more.” 

This brings us to another important point. Mgr Knox in his 
preface points out in the second paragraph that the book 
“appears with a diocesan imprimatur. But it hardly needs to be 
added,” he continues, “‘that this is a mere permission to print, 
and not in any sense an authorization.’”’ This means that al- 
though (as stated on the title-page) the translation was under- 
taken ‘‘at the request of the Cardinal Archbishop of Westmin- 
ster”, it is intended “for private use only” (also on the title- 
page), and is therefore essentially the private enterprise of the 
translator. This is an important and excellent feature, for it has 
enabled Mgr Knox freely to pursue his own ideal, and on his 
own responsibility to use a much more strongly personal style 
than ever he did in his “‘official’’ translation of the New Testa- 
ment. No one else would, or probably could, translate the Old 
Testament as he has translated it; the recurrent mannerisms 
and turns of phrase, the systematic (though by no means 
1 Loc. cit., pp. 228-9. 
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slavishly consistent) methods of representing certain Hebraic 
patterns, the devices for sustaining the interest of the reader (a 
conjunction, for instance, here or there inserted, when the 
Hebrew syntax would pall on western ears) —these things provide 
both illumination and delight, and make a page of Knox Old 
Testament a thing one would recognize among a thousand. 

In the present article I have so far refrained from giving ex- 
tracts from the new translation, since I have supposed that so 
many of my readers will already have the text before them and 
will have sampled its contents. I have therefore so far confined 
myself to the discussion of the general principles involved. At 
the same time I have avoided discussion of the fact that the 
translation has been made from the Latin Vulgate, a matter 
which so exercised the Rheims and Douay translators that they 
devoted many pages of their prefaces to it. To be sure, the 
Hebrew or Greek are (as the Douay preface said) “the foun- 
taine tongues, wherin holie Scriptures were first written’, yet 
the Latin text not only holds a special place of honour in the 
Church and is the source of the western liturgies, and further- 
more brings the narrative one stage nearer western diction and 
so is more patient of translation, but, what is most important, 
it fairly frequently represents a purer text than does the existing 
Hebrew, sometimes yielding a plain sense when the Massoretic 
text fails to do so, and quite often providing a working interpre- 
tation of a passage where the Hebrew is doubtful. For purposes 
therefore of a practical translation the choice of the Latin text 
as the working basis was indeed a wise one. Where there is any 
notable divergence between the Hebrew and the Latin Mgr 
Knox has usually indicated the fact in a footnote, but in the 
text he has followed the Latin. In his preface he also notes, how- 
ever, that there are “a handful of passages where the Vulgate 
text yields no tolerable sense, or yields a sense which evidently 
quarrels with the context”’ ; in these cases he has ‘‘rendered from 
the Hebrew, giving a literal translation of the Latin in a foot- 
note’. But be it observed at once that the very literalness of the 
Vulgate translation means that notable divergences are in fact 
relatively few, and that the nonsense passages in the Latin 
(where St Jerome has evidently merely made the best of a bad 
job—most of them are, to say the least, obscure in the Hebrew) 
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are but a handful. In general therefore it may be assumed that 
the Vulgate Old Testament is for the most part a verbally 
accurate, literak rendering of the Hebrew. 

In the following few extracts, many of them chosen almost 
at random as they struck me while working through the text 
from Genesis to Esther, I have supplied in parallel a literal 
translation from the Hebrew, which may be taken as usually 
corresponding closely to the Vulgate rendering. The extracts are 
chosen so that we may be able to watch Mgr Knox’s methods 
of coping with particular problems of the Hebraic manner, and 
of substituting the English idiom for the Hebrew (or its Latin 
equivalent), while at the same time we may observe certain 
typical mannerisms which recur during the whole work and 
render the style so distinctive. 

The problems presented by Hebrew or Hebraic style may be 
roughly grouped under three heads: those of syntax, where the 
Hebrew usually proceeds by a series of sentences introduced by 
“and” and where western syntax requires a variety of construc- 
tion ; those where English requires an ellipsis or abbreviation to 
make the diffuseness of the Hebrew more readily understood ; 
and those requiring periphrasis. In other words, English syntax 
will not easily conform to that of the Hebrew ; frequently Eng- 
lish will be terse where Hebrew grace involves much repetition, 
and sometimes English will require a word here and there to 
help to convey the meaning. 

A particularly fine passage is in IV Kings xxi, 21-2, fine both 
in Hebrew with its compelling simplicity and in Mgr Knox’s 
English with its graceful periods. Both with their own native 
grace make a resounding condemnation of the wicked king 
Amon of Juda: 











Literal translation from Hebrew 


And he walked in every path 
wherein his father had walked, and 
he worshipped the idols which his 
father had worshipped, and bowed 
down to them. And he forsook the 
Lord, the God of his fathers, and he 
walked not in the way of the Lord. 


Mgr Knox’s translation 


Never a path that his father had 
marked out but he must follow it, 
never a shameful cult his father had 
honoured but he must be its slave; 
but the Lord, the God his ancestors 
had worshipped, he forsook utterly, 
and followed his bidding never. 
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In that passage we can see plainly the syntactical variety of the 
English in contrast to the regularity of the Hebrew. We notice 
the use of “‘never’’, the construction with “must” conveying a 
sense of inevitability, and the graceful archaism of the inversion 
at the end. In the next example we notice a deliberate inversion 
of the order of the phrases themselves, together with notable 
ellipsis or elimination of repetition. It is from the same book and 
the style remains closely similar, 1V Kings xxiii, 22-5: 


Hebrew 


For no pasch was celebrated like 
this from the days of the Judges 
who judged Israel, and all the days 
of the kings of Israel and of the 
kings of Juda. But in the eighteenth 
year of King Josias this pasch was 
celebrated for the Lord in Jeru- 
salem. 

And also the familiar spirits and 
the diviners and the images and the 
idols and all the abominations which 
were seen in the land of Juda and in 
Jerusalem Josias consumed, in order 
to raise up the words of the law 
written upon the book which Hel- 
cias the priest had found in the 
house of the Lord. 

And like him there was no king 
before him who returned to the 
Lord with all his heart and with all 
his soul and with all his strength, 
according to the whole law of 
Moses. And after him there did not 
rise one like him. 


Knox 


Many a judge had ruled, many a 
king had reigned in Israel and Juda, 
but never was pasch kept like that 
pasch Jerusalem kept in the Lord’s 
honour in the eighteenth year of 
Josias. 

Gone were the familiar spirits, the 
diviners, the images, gone were all 
the foul abominations of Juda and 
Jerusalem; Josias swept them all 
away; since Helcias had found the 
book in the Lord’s temple he had 
no thought but to carry out the 
law’s prescriptions in full. 

Never was there such a king as 
this; none before him or after him 
came back to the Lord’s allegiance, 
heart and soul and strength, as he 
did, with the law of Moses to guide 
him. 


The literal translation above is deliberately crabbed in English, 
to show to what an extent it is necessary to think out the whole 
passage again in true English idiom. 

Josue’s last speech to the people is a fine example of rhetoric, 


Jos. xxiv, 19-24: 
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And Josue said to the people, You 
cannot serve the Lord, for he is a 
God of holiness, he is a jealous God, 
he will not forgive your transgres- 
sions and your sins. If you should 
forsake the Lord and worship alien 
gods, he will turn round and bring 
evil upon you, and make an end of 
you, after all the good he has done 
to you. 

And the people said, No, but the 
Lord we will serve. And Josue said 
to the people, Witnesses you are, 
that you have chosen for yourselves 
the Lord, to serve him. And they 
said, Witnesses. 

And now remove the alien gods 
which are in your midst, and incline 
your hearts to the Lord God of 
Israel. And the people said to Josue, 
The Lord our God we will serve, and 
to his voice we will hearken. 

And Josue made a covenant with 
the people on that day, and he set 
before them a statute and a judge- 
ment in Sichem. 


THE CLERGY 
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Knox 


You? said Josue. You are not fit 
to serve the Lord; he is a God set 
apart, fiercely jealous in his love, 
not one to overlook such sinful re- 
bellions as yours; if you should 
forsake him in time to come, and 
worship other gods, he would repent 
of all his goodness to you, and you 
would be involved in misery and 
ruin. 

That shall never be, cried the 
people; the Lord, we will serve the 
Lord! I call you to witness, said 
Josue, that you have chosen the 
Lord’s service; and they answered, 
We are thy witnesses. 

Why then, said he, banish all alien 
gods from your company, and turn 
your hearts to the Lord God of 
Israel. And the people told Josue, 
We will worship the Lord our God, 
and obey his commandments. 

So Josue that day made a coven- 
ant with them, there in Sichem, and 
set before them the laws and decrees 
they were to follow. 














In that passage we can observe two frequent devices that make 
a speech graphic in English, the repeated “‘You”’ at the begin- 
ning, and the speech beginning with ‘Why’. We notice the 
variations from “‘And Josue said . . . and the people said’’, and 
the ellipsis “‘sinful rebellions” and “misery and ruin” which are 
forceful English, where the literal translation is not. In the last 
section the insertion of the word “‘there”’ (a frequent device) 
gives remarkable strength to the rhythm of the whole paragraph. 

Much Hebrew narrative involves dialogue, usually in direct 
speech, and Hebrew has very few interjections. English dialogue, 
however, makes extensive use of them (or of words that have 
become interjections). We may profitably quote a verse from 
a particularly striking section of Nehemias (vi, 9-14), the pas- 
sage where Nehemias sees through a conspiracy against him, 
and reports his own words in vi, IT: 
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Hebrew 


And I said, Shall a man like me 
take flight? Who is there like me 
who would yo into the temple and 
save his life? I will not go. 


369 
Knox 

What, I answered, I take flight? I 

am not the man to save my life by 


skulking in God’s house. The temple 
is not for me. 


Sometimes use is made of indirect speech, and a special 
problem arises in the speech within a speech, which is so frequent 
in the earlier books. There are three instances in one chapter of 


Numbers: 


Num. xv, 1. Hebrew 

And the Lord spoke to Moses, 
saying, Speak to the children of 
Israel and say unto them, When you 
go into the land of your dwelling, 
which I am giving to you... 


Num. xv, 16. Hebrew (v.17) 
And the Lord spoke to Moses, say- 
ing, Speak to the children of Israel 


and say unto them, At your going 
into the land... 
Num. xv, 37. Hebrew 


And the Lord spoke to Moses, 


saying, Speak to the children of 


Israel and say unto them, ... 


Knox 


The Lord gave Moses this message 
for the sons of Israel: Here are rules 
to be kept, when you have reached 
the settled home I mean to give 
YOO s/s 


Knox 
And the Lord gave Moses this 
command to be laid on the sons of 
Israel: When you have reached the 
land... 


Knox 


This, too, was the Lord’s word to 
Moses, Bid the Israelites .. . 


In the above examples we see how Mgr Knox has for the sake of 
the English audience gradually abbreviated the formula, the 
repetition of which would so delight the eastern audience. In the 
same way in Num. vii, 12-89 we have the detailed list of the 
identical offerings made by each of the twelve tribes repeated 
in full each time in the Hebrew text. Mgr Knox refers to this 
passage in the aforementioned article,! adding that ‘‘obviously 
the translator must not avail himself of the useful word ‘ditto’. 
But is he bound,”’ he continues, “‘to repeat exactly how much 
the dish weighed, exactly how much the bow] weighed, exactly 
1 Loc. cit., pp. 224-5. 
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how old the lambs were, every time?’’ He gives no answer in the 
article, but in his text he “‘scales down the effect”’ (as he says) of 
the repetition by judicious condensation. 

Let us include two further examples to demonstrate turns of 
phrase which relieve what to us is monotonous syntax. The first 
is the account of the death of Samson in Judges xvi, 25, showing 
Mgr Knox’s use of ‘‘he did’”’, which gives such a vivid effect : 





Hebrew Knox 


And it came to pass, when their And in their mirth . . .1 they had 
heart was merry, that they said, Call Samson brought in to provide sport 
in Samson and let him make sport for them. Provide sport for them he 
for us. And they called in Samson did, set free for a while from his 
from the prison, and he made sport prison, standing between two pillars, 
before them, and they made him’ where they had made place for him. 
stand between the pillars. 





The other is a device which he sometimes uses (for the first time 
in Judges xvii, 1, and also in e.g. Tob. iii, 7) at a notable break 
in the narrative. In IV Kings viii, 1, the history of the woman 
of Sunam is resumed, though she had not been mentioned since 
chapter iv. The Hebrew goes straight on with “‘and”’: 

















Hebrew Knox 





And Eliseus spoke te the woman Now turn we to the mother of that 
whose son he had brought to life, boy whom Eliseus raised to life. 
saying, Arise and go... Eliseus had said to her, Up, go on 


thy travels... 





The extracts we have given so far show the sustained, slightly 
archaic style which are so characteristic of the whole work. The 
question of neologisms or moments of colloquial style should be 
mentioned. Most of these cause no astonishment, since they 
represent colloquialisms in the Hebrew. We have, for instance, 
the words “upstart”? and “‘hangdog fellow’”’ in the following 
passage, II Kings xvi, 7-9: 


1 The Vulgate inserts a phrase here, which of course appears in the translation. 
The Vulgate also uses oratio obligua in the phrase that follows. 


= 


a =. 


UM 


EE 
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Hebrew 


And thus said Semei while curs- 
ing, Go out, go out, man of blood 
and man of Belial. The Lord has 
brought back upon thee all the blood 
of the house of Saul, in whose place 
thou hast reigned, and the Lord has 
given the kingdom into the hand of 
Absalom thy son, and behold thee in 
thy misery, for a man of blood art 
thou! 

And Abisai, son of Sarvia, said to 
the king, Why shall this dead dog 
curse my lord the king? 
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Knox 


Go thy ways, cried Semei, cursing 
the king, go thy ways, murderer and 
upstart! Now the Lord has avenged 
the blood of Saul’s race, by handing 
over the kingdom thou didst usurp 
to thy son Absalom; no wonder if 
calamity comes home to thee, mur- 
derer as thou art! 

At this Abisai, son of Sarvia, pro- 
tested to the king, Why must this 
hangdog fellow be allowed to curse 
my lord the king? 


The narrative of Nehemias is of course in a style several cen- 
turies later, and has a more modern flavour in the translation. 
The passage describes Nehemias’ difficulties about rebuilding 


the city when he first arrived, Neh. ii, 19: 


Hebrew 


And Sanaballat (and the others) 
heard, and they mocked us and des- 
pised us, and they said, What is 
this thing you are doing? Are you 
rebelling against the king? 


Knox 


When word came to Sanaballat 
(and the others), all was mockery 
and disdain; Here are fine doings! 
they said. Are you for rebelling 
against the king’s majesty? 


Every reader will find one or two phrases which are not to 
his taste, but before objecting he should test the flavour of the 
original. In the writer’s personal opinion the following trans- 
lation is an instance of a misplaced neologism, in Gen. iii, 4: 


Hebrew 


And the serpent said to the wo- 
man, Dying you shall not die. 


Knox 


And the serpent said to her, What 
is this talk of death? 


Similarly the opening words of the Canticle of Moses seem to 
miss the dignity, Deut. xxxili, 1: 


Hebrew 


Give ear, O heavens, and I will 
speak, 


Knox 


Listen, you heavens, while I have 
my say. 
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But let it be said at once that the canticles that appear in the 
historical books of the Old Testament are (with perhaps the 
single exception of the verse quoted above) most magnificent in 
the new translation. Anyone who has studied them in Hebrew 
knows that they are among the most difficult sections in the 
Bible, and here, although the Vulgate is frequently widely diver- 
gent in the obscurer passages, it is undoubtedly a most valuable 
guide to a probable sense. One thinks particularly of Exodus xv 
(Moses), Deut. xxxiii (Moses), Judges v (Debbora), or II Kings 
i (David’s lament). These are indeed magnificent pages, and 
well worth reading just as they stand and for their own sake. 

Notable archaisms or unusual words are rare, and the reader 
will hardly ever pause and puzzle. The following are random 
instances of words at which the reader may pause and, if not 
puzzle about their meaning, may ask himself what original they 
represent : 


A “baldrick” (II Kings xviii, 11 ; III Kings ii, 5) is, in IV Kings iii, 
21, a “sword-belt”’, being the same word each time in both 
Hebrew and Latin. The same word in Hebrew, but not in 
Latin, is used for the “girdles” of Adam and Eve in Gen. 
iii, 7. 

‘““Morphew”’ in Lev. xiii, 39, is an ailment not to be confused 
with leprosy, for which the Latin has ‘“‘a white blemish” and 
the RV “a tetter’’. 

A “mastic tree” (e.g. Gen. xxxv, 4) in the older translations was 
a terebinth or turpentine tree, or even an oak. 

A “confrater” (e.g. Asaph in I Par. vi, 39) is one who in Hebrew 
is a brother, but in fact is but a colleague. It is a much better 
word than confrére. 

A “tambour” (e.g. Ex. xv, 20; I Kings x, 5) is an unexpected 
word for a drum—the Douay had “timbrel’” (Vulgate: 
“tympanum’’). 

The “pale” of the Philistines translates a word for a district, 
which was in fact an enclave by the coast of Palestine. The 
Vulgate transliterates the Hebrew word as “‘Galilee’’. 

The “chapmen” in Neh. iii, 30, are but traffickers in Hebrew, 
though the Latin has “scruta vendentes,’ which was trans- 
lated by the old Douay as “‘them that sold old stuffe’’. 

There is a nice distinction between a “girdle-cake” (Gen. xviii, 

6; Ex. xii, 39; III Kings xvii, 13; xix, 6) and a “‘griddle- 








— 
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cake” (Judges vii, 13), for though the Latin “‘subcinericius”’ is 
the same, the Hebrew is not. 

“These starveling Jews” in Neh. iv, 2, is in Hebrew “feeble” and 
in Latin “imbecilles’’, and in the same verse (a particularly 
good passage) the verb to “handsel” is simply “‘sacrifice”’ in 
both Hebrew and Latin, though the context is of a morning 
sacrifice when beginning work. 

“Lustral water” (e.g. Num. xxxi, 23) is the rendering of the 
difficult “‘water of expiation (Heb. niddah)”’. 

One is grateful for the reasonable translations of the priestly 
vestments and altar-furniture in Ex. xxviii, though whether 
*“‘mantle”’ will always do for the ephod might be questioned. 
The one that David danced in (II Kings vi, 14) was of linen, 
though this is not stated, but it is stated in I Par. xv, 27. 

One is delighted that the cubits in the measurements of Noe’s 
ark in Gen. vi, 15-16, are given in feet, but sad that after 
that they are all cubits (even including Goliath’s stature of 94 
feet!) Fortunately the hins are translated into quarts and 
pints (e.g. Num. xv), but the sicles remain, presumably 
because the measure is not fixed enough. 


There is only one place where there seems to the present 
writer to be a mistranslation, and it is a small point. In II Kings 
xv, 30, we read that King David and his companions went 
““bare-headed’’, when the Hebrew and Latin texts say that he 
had his head covered. Is this a slip (it goes with “bare-foot’’), or 
the substitution of the western idiom of removing the hat in 
mourning? One might differ in the matter of translating the 
statement that David “‘played”’ before the ark in I Par. xv, 29, 
by “made music’’, though the verb is admittedly used of play- 
ing on an instrument in II Kings vi, 5. One might also claim on 
the basis of the Hebrew that “‘solvere calceamentum”’ in Ruth 
iv, 7, seq., means more than to “‘untie the shoe”’, and rather to 
“take it off” (cf. Ex. iii, 5, and Deut. xxv, 9, although the Hebrew 
words are different). More important, however, is the transla- 
tion of “I am who am” in Ex. iii, 14, as “I am the God who 
IS”, where the very mysteriousness of the divine utterance 
makes one hesitate to admit the introduction of any word by 
way of explanation. In the footnote to that verse the Holy Name 


1 There is a printer’s confusion of the verse-numbers of wv. 27-37. 
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is given as Javé, which looks awkward in an English book and 
in spite of its accent looks as if it rhymed with “‘shave’’. It would 
therefore also seem a pity that it is introduced into the text in 
xv, 3, when Adonai might have done as in vi, 3. 

Names of the books, of course, follow the Vulgate, though 
we have the slight anomaly of I Esdras followed by Nehemias 
(though this latter name is most reasonable, and II Esdras is but 
a sub-title in the Vulgate). Paralipomenon, which is a Greek 
genitive plural, is altered to the nominative Paralipomena. 
Proper names follow the Douay (Challoner) throughout, except 
for Lebanon, which modern usage demands. In this connexion 
mention should be made of a most ingenious device for trans- 
lating those texts which explain the meaning of a name by a 
sort of pun. Either the relevant Hebrew words are more or less 
transliterated to show the pun, e.g. Gen. xxi, 6, ““whoever hears 
of this will laugh (Isaac) with me’’, or the name is itself trans- 
lated, e.g. Gen. xxv, 30, “That is why he came to be called 
Edom, the Red”’. 

Mer Knox has written :! “To be sure, the Old Testament is 
not everybody’s money—parts of it, anyhow.”’ One little ob- 
stacle has always been those passages which can be shown only 
to an “‘A audience’’—one or two stories, and some enactments 
in the Pentateuch. The Hebrews generally liked euphemisms, 
but the Elizabethan and eighteenth-century translators (and 
some modern ones) were less concerned about these things. It is 
pleasant to be able to pay tribute to Mgr Knox’s delicate grace 
even in this small detail: his book, without a word being ob- 
scured, can be read to an audience of children. 

Lastly, it should be remarked (although it is but to be ex- 
pected) how well, how easily and how rhythmically, the text 
reads aloud. The present writer received advance proofs for pur- 
poses of review, and took the opportunity of reading sections, 
by way of a “‘preview’’, to his Scripture classes, both senior and 
junior, at Laxton. The boys were fascinated and could not have 
enough. No longer need we say of our Old Testament reading, 
Forsitan tenebrae conculcabunt me?—because of the other half of the 
verse. 

SEBASTIAN BuLLoucu, O.P. 


1 Loc. cit., p. 224. 2 Psalm cxxxviii, 11 (Friday Vespers). 
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HE views of St Thomas Aquinas on Teaching are to be 

found in De Magisiro: four brief articles which form Ques- 
tion eleven of the ‘‘Quaestiones Disputatae de Veritate”’: and, 
presented in a more condensed fashion, in the Summa Theologica, 
Part 1, Question 111, article 1; and 117, articles 1 and 2. St 
Thomas’s consideration of his subject in these articles is philo- 
sophical, not pedogogical; and in the philosophical sphere is 
restricted of set purpose to a study of the primary notions which 
govern the communication of truth by mind to mind. St Thomas 
keeps rigidly to the points put forward for discussion, which deal 
exclusively with the education of the intellect; and so does not 
attempt any investigation of the emotional or conative facets of 
education, nor any enquiry into the cultural and character-buil- 
ding aspects which bulk so largely in contemporary writing. 
St Thomas restricts himself also to teaching and learning as 
affairs of the natural reason and makes no reference to prob- 
lems of religious instruction or to the influence of revelation and 
grace in the development of mind and soul. 

The treatment of teaching and learning in De Magistro is 
limited by these epistemological terms of reference, and the 
reader must not look to it for discussions of topics which lie out- 
side its scope. Nevertheless, within the frontiers of his enquiry 
Aquinas probes very deeply indeed, and in his closely packed 
sentences a modern student will find extremely satisfying and 
intensely illuminating statements of the fundamental problems 
and basic principles involved in the educational process: the 
conclusions drawn cannot but be helpful to all who are engaged 
in teaching work today. 

The four articles De Magistro propose and answer the fol- 
lowing questions : Can one man teach another? Can we be said 
to teach ourselves in the proper sense of the term? Can men be 
taught by angels? Does teaching belong to the active or to the 
contemplative life? In the Summa Theologica the gist of these 
articles is repeated and a further question added : Can angels be 
taught by men? In the interests of brevity an attempt will be 
made here to group St Thomas’s conclusions under three heads 
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and to consider them in so far as they deal with (a) mind in the 
learner, (6) mind in the teacher, (c) the relationship between 
these two minds, or the teaching process. 

A detailed discussion of St Thomas’s philosophy of mind 
would be foreign to the purposes of a paper such as this. It may 
be helpful to recall, however, that in all Thomistic writing on 
psychological themes the argument is marshalled against preva- 
lent thirteenth-century errors, and in particular against those of 
Averroes, the Platonists and the Avicennists, whose theories 
were rooted in faulty conceptions of thought and being. St 
Thomas’s defence of truth is equally fundamental : it is founded 
squarely upon the primary principles of reality in mind and 
matter: in De Magistro he rests his explanations on the first of 
these great principles: the principle of real distinction set be- 
tween potency and act throughout the created universe.? 

The objects in the external world perceived by the senses are 
in act as particularized existents and in potency as intelligible 
things. They can be known only because there is an inverse co- 
existence of act and potency, of active intellect and possible 
intellect, in the mind of man.? The human mind as possible 
intellect lies in potentia before the knowable universe ; it possesses 
no store of innate ideas, no stock-pile of dormant reminiscences 
as the Platonists held. On the other hand, the mind is not just 
an irresponsive container to be filled with facts; an indeter- 
minate passive recipient to be moulded by environment, by con- 
ditioned stimuli, by a thwarted subconscious :5 nor does it owe 
its intellection to anything separated from, and alien to, itself. 
Against the Arabians St Thomas maintained that each indi- 
vidual mind, though void as possible intellect, is in act upon 
the deliveries of the senses as active intellect, abstracting and 
universalizing the forms which they offer.* Indeed, he holds 

1 “Ta doctrine de I’acte et de la puissance est comme ]’4me de toute la philoso- 
phie aristotélicienne approfondie et developpée par saint Thomas.” Garrigou- 
Lagrange, O.P., La Synthése Thomiste, ch. 2, part 1, and ch. 1, part 8. 

2 E. Gilson, Le Thomisme, p. 293 ; Summ. Theol., 1, 84, 1. 

3 Summ. Theol., 1, 79, 2, adcorp.; 1, 84, 6, ad corp.; 1, 14, 2 and 3; Cont. Gent., 
2, 76 ad Si autem dicatur, and ad In natura cuiuslibet, 1, 44, ad Ex hoc aliquid: 
De Ver., 106 ad corp. 

4 Sum. Theol., 1, 84, 2 ad corp. 

5 Summ. Theol., 1, 117, 1 ad corp., equally quotable against Watson and Freud. 


6 De Ver., 11, 1, ad corp.; Summ. Theol., 1, 117, 1. In De Veritate St Thomas is 
concerned with the universal active intellect of Avicenna: in the Summa he refers to 
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that in itself the mind is furnished vitally for knowledge by its 
additional possession of the seminarta scientiarum, the self-evident 
principles of thought and being, which occupy it at the. first 
movement of intellectual light over the oblata of the senses and 
exist within it henceforth as the sires and guarantors of all its 
certainties.} 

Knowledge, then, for St Thomas is an immanent living ac- 
tivity: the immaterial operation of mind is human life at: its 
highest and intensest development.” Certainly, the foundation 
of Thomistic philosophy is the sense’ perception of concrete be- 
ings : the intentional unification of intellect and object in which 
knowledge consists is earthed in the ministrations of the senses ;$ 
but it is by reason of the inner vital dynamism of mind itself that 
this identification can take place. The mind of the learner, there- 
fore, is the primary factor in every educational relationship ; the 
living principle of knowledge is within the pupil; 'the principal 
agent in the educative process is the individual who learns.4 St 


the universal possible intellect of Averroes. Averroes did admit a passive intellect 
in each individual, but this was conceived as completely material and as: a mere 
disposition, not a true capacity: the illumination of this pure receptivity by the 
universal lumen produces a new intellegens which is nothing more than the intel- 
lectus agens particularizing itself in the individual soul : it is not really a constituent 
of the individual and hence is properly referred to as one and separate, cf. Gilson, 
La Philosophie au Moyen Age, pp. 365-6. St Thomas’s argument is not affected, being 
based upon the necessary conjunction of individual active and possible intellects 
within each soul, and upon the safeguarding of true efficiency in secondary causes. 
Cf. Cont Gent., 2, 73 and 76. 

1 De Ver. 11, 1 ad corp. and ad 5; ibid,, 3 ad corp: ; Cont. Gent., 2, 83, ad Cum 
Natura semper; and 4, 11, ad Rursus considerandus est. Cf. The G. factor, or 
General Intelligence of Spearman, identical in all the powers. ‘‘Habitus principio- 
rum non ést innatus sed acquisitus. Acquiritur eo quod termini abstrahuntur ex 
sensibilibus.” Gredt Elementa Philosophiae 1, No. 220. 

2 De Ver., 11, 2 ad corp. and 2, 2 ad corp.: “Unde haec est ultima perfectio ad 
quam anima potest pervenire secundum philosophos ut in ea describitur totus ordo 
universi et causarum ejus.” “St Thomas... proclaims unceasingly the superiority 
of the intellect over the will, considered according to the absolute hierarchy of the 
faculties; and he maintains the pure sovereignty of the intellect in the order of 
speculative knowledge . . . but he most definitely affirms the pre-eminence con- 
sidered according to the conditions of this world, of the will, of love, in human 
life.” Maritain, The Freedom of the Intellect, ch. 3. 

3 Gilson, Le Thomisme, pp. 304, 328; Summ. Theol., 1, 84, 1 ad corp.; 1, 87, 1 ad 
corp.; 1, 88, 3 ad corp. 

4 “Tt is the interior principle, the intellectual light present in the pupil, which 
is, in the acquisition of science and art, the cause or principle agent.” Maritain, 
Art and Scholasticism, p. 45. “‘Learning is self development through self activity . . . 
it is the development of the individual’s capacities, the actualization of his poten- 
tialities.” Kelly, Educational Psychology, p. 198. Cf. Maritain, Education at the Cross- 
roads, ch. 2, ‘The Dynamics of Education”’. 

Vol. xxxi 2D 
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Thomas would have had no sympathy with any system of forc- 
ing or cramming or conditioning ; with any system which would 
relegate the learner to a subordinate place in the teacher-pupil 
relationship or reduce education to mere instruction. Further- 
more, the fact that the mind’s potency is active means that, 
according to Thomistic principles, and absolutely speaking, it 
can, independently, promote itself to complete actualization. 
Nevertheless, this potency is real and not simply a figure of 
speech: the mind is in essential, not merely in accidental, 
potency before the knowledge to be acquired. St Thomas clari- 
fies this distinction by his comparison of reason with the sense of 
sight. The visual sense, and indeed all the senses, are in acci- 
dental potency before their objects. The eye knows intuitively 
the objects which it sees; a simple direction towards the visible 
thing is sufficient for the identification of sense knowledge. Rea- 
son cannot travel by this royal road: reason is a vis collativa, a 
discursive power, moving forward by inference and deduction. 
The reason’s ignorance, therefore, is an essential potency : to this 
there must correspond an essential mover.} 

What then of the teacher? Absolutely speaking, teachers are 
not required. A pupil can learn by himself; and this solitary 
growth of mind, inventio—St Thomas calls it—is indicative of 
high mental powers. But in the ordinary course ofevents teachers 
are necessary, and the teacher is a true if limited cause in the 
educational process.” St. Thomas compares the causality of the 
teacher in the teacher-pupil relationship with thecausality which 
links doctor and patient in the act of healing.’ A sick man is not 
just a passive recipient of the physician’s attention; he is in 
active potency with regard to health.,The patient’s inner prin- 
ciple of health is the primary cause of all healing, and a doctor 
healing a sick man merely assists nature to cure itself. The 
doctor’s causality, though real, is ministerial only, and the art of 
medicine an ars cooperativa naturae. In like manner the art of the 
teacher is ars cooperativa naturae. The teacher ministers to the 
learner’s mind: he contributes mature judgement, intellectual 
skill, informed understanding; but these are no more than aids 
tonature to be compared with the doctor’s medicines, advice and 















































1 De Ver., 11, 1 ad 12. 2 De Ver., 11, 2 ad 4. 
3 De Ver., 11, 1 ad corp.; Summ. Theol., 1, 117, 1 ad corp. 
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professional knowledge.! The pupil’s intelligence is the primary 
cause of educational advancement: the teacher is a ministerial 
cause who must take second place. Nevertheless the learner’s 
mind remains in essential potency : St Thomas insists upon the 
teacher’s causality. Teachers are true causes of learning ; essen- 
tial movers : learning with submission to a teacher’s guidance is 
better than trying to find out for oneself.? In Thomistic doctrine 
there is no place for theories which would degrade the teacher’s 
status to that of a mere superintendent or librarian, or restrict 
him to salaried supervision of the gropings ofimmature interests. 
‘Indeed St Thomas’s demands on the teacher are such that the 
analogy of teaching and healing begins to limp a little. The 
causalities involved are similar: the potentialities to which the 
two professions minister are of like capacity; but there is one 
striking difference. A doctor need not actualize in himself the 
full term of the healing process.® A diseased doctor can cure the 
sick if his medical knowledge be adequate: he need possess his 
subject matter only in cognitione artis. The teacher’s causality is 
more exacting : it necessitates actual full possession of the entire 
knowledge which is the term of the teacher-pupil relationship : 
oportet quod ille qui docet vel magister est habeat scientiam quam in alio 
causat explicite et perfecte. A teacher’s causality rests upon his per- 
fect awareness of the complete field of relevant knowledge and 
upon the synthetic lodgement in his mind of all its principles, 
deductions, and conclusions. Skill in methods is not enough: the 
teacher’s mind must be activated by the total stretch of his sub- 
ject in the branch which he professes: magister docet in quantum 
actu scientiam habet. A diseased doctor can cure the sick if he 
knows his medicine: an ignorant teacher, however well trained, 
cannot teach. 


1 Summ. Theol., 1, 117, 1 ad corp... . ‘“‘coadjuvans agens principale, quod est 
principium interius, confortando ipsum, et ministrando ei instrumenta et auxilia 
quibus natura utatur ad effectum producendum: sicut medicus confortat naturam 
et adhibet ei cibos et medicinas quibus natura utatur ad finem intentum.” 

2 Cf. Redden and Ryan, A Catholic Philosophy of Education, ch. 7: ““The Educa- 
tion of the Intellect”’. 

8 De Ver., 11, 2 ad corp., and ad 6. 

4 “The reproach commonly expressed is that, as a result of their training, tea- 
chers are badly educated even in the subjects which they teach, much more so in 
other subjects. The reason given is that their training is largely taken up with 
methods, psychology and administration—with anything, in short, except the sub- 
jects to be taught.” General Education in a Free Society. Report of the Harvard Com- 
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Teaching, then, for St Thomas is a relationship set up be- 
tween two minds. It relates the mind of the learner ; void of the 
matter to be taught, but equipped for knowledge with the light 
of active intellect and the connatural grasp of first principles : 
and the mind of the teacher; a fully informed essential agent 
but a ministerial agent nonetheless, whose main task is to put 
the mind of the learner to work.! Good, teachers, therefore, will 
order their;methods in,accordance with the natural processes by 
means of which new truth is explored.and absorbed by the mind 
itself.2 Teaching is an art: like all arts, it can succeed only by 
imitating nature. Jn his quae fiunt a natura et arte eodem modo opera- 
turars et per eadem media quibus et natura. The mind’s natural move- 
ment is‘an ascent from the sensible and concrete to the universal 
and immaterial; an extension and development from known to 
unknown.’ The. transmuting light of intellect absorbs the truth 
of things as a tree with leaves and roots takes in and transforms 
the goodness of sun and soil. Self-evident principles of thought 
and being are brought to bear upon the patterned reality of the 
percepts, and the photo-synthesis of intellect impresses new sig- 
nificances into the mind’s ordered universe. This enriched con- 
tent is directed towards other aspects of the sense world, and so 
on, until cognitive identity marches with our finite frontiers.4 A 
wise teaching method will model itself upon this metaphysical 
chemistry, proceeding from things to. thoughts, from sensible 






mittee, p. 24. “The best preparation a young person can have for his future work 
as a teacher is a course of study and activity which will result in his achieving a 
balanced development of mind and body during his student days.” Report of 
McNair Committee. 

1“The duty of the teacher is to place the pupil in such a mental situation that 
he will be able to abstract the meaning for himself... the teacher’s'job is to create 
the mental situation and stimulate the immanent activity of the student. The tea- 
cher is the go-between, the midwife, the stimulator who quickens the unborn urges 
of the mind.” Castiello, A Humane Psychology of Education, pp. 43-4. 

2 Ducit autem magister discipulum ex praecognitis in cognitionem ignotorum 
dupliciter. Primo quidem proponendo ei aliqua auxilia ... aliomodo cum confortat 
intellectum addiscentis non quidem aliqua virtute activa quasi superioris naturae, 
sed in quantum proponit discipulo ordinem principiorum ad conclusiones, qui 
forte per seipsum non haberet tantam virtutem collativam ut ex principiis posset 
conclusiones deducere.”” Summ. Theol., 1, 117, 1 ad corp. Cf. also A. N. Whitehead, 
The Aims of Education, ch. 2: ‘‘The Rhythm of Education’. 

3 Gilson, Le Thomisme, pp. 310, 324. 

4 “Inter perfectiones autem rerum potissima est quod aliquid sit intellectivum : 
nam per hoc ipsum est quodammodo omnia, habens in se omnium perfectionem.” 
Cont. Gent., 1,.44,.ad Deo. nulla perfectio; Summ. Theol,, 1, 26, 2,ad corp. Cf. 
Brennan, O.P., Thomistic. Psychology, ch. 7: ““The Intellectual Knowledge of Man’’. 
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data to the meanings which they embody, refining each new 
certitude from the pupil’s previous endowment of thought and 
experience : this care for continuity and justification will! estab- 
lish the pupil’s knowledge in wholeness and hierarchy and help 
him to acquire that satisfying union. of life and mind which 
education should always imply.! 

St Thomas continues: unde eb secundum hoc unus alium; docere 
dicitur, quod istum discursum rationis quod in se facit ratione nalurali 
exponit per signa ; et sic ratio naluralis discipult per hujusmodi sbi pro- 
posita sicul per quaedam instrumenta pervemt tm. cognitionem. igno- 
torum, The teacher will place his own thought sequences before 
the, learner by means of signs: the reason of the learner then 
makes use of these signs as tools to be employed in acquiring 
new knowledge. A human master cannot strengthen the intel- 
lectual light of his pupils as a teaching angel can: he is unable 
to act directly upon the pupil’s imagination by forming novel 
phantasms there for intellect to work on :* indeed, at this point 
the influence of the teacher may seem to differ very little epis- 
temologically from that of concrete facts which impinge on the 
learning mind without interpretation. Unde per verba doctoris hoc 
modo se habet ad causandem scientiam in intellectu sicut res quae sunt 
extra anamam, quia ex utrisque intellectus intentiones intelligibles accxpit.® 
Yet this statement of the case is not quite accurate. The “‘signa”’ 
which the teacher employs, all his illustrative aids, but especially 
and pre-eminently his oral teachings, are much closer to intel- 


1“The mark of the successful teacher is that he will know how to assist’ his 
pupils to pass from an enjoyment of concrete experience to an understanding of the 
general principles which these experiences may be seen to exemplify.” A. F. Watts, 
The Language and Mental Development of Children. 

“The wise teacher endeavours to build up the intellectual life’ of the child from 
a background of well ordered sensory experiences.” Kelly, op. cit., p. 191. 

“Ergo intellectus non tantum desumit ideas suas a phantasmatis sed etiam in 
usu idearum iam acquisitarum dependet a phantasmate vel rei vel saltem vocis. 
Dependentia objectiva intellectus a corpore, a cognitione sensitiva, continua ést.” 
Gredt, Elementa Philosophiae, vol. 1, No. 553. “L’intelligibilité sur laquelle porte le 
jugement est plus mystérieuse que celle que les idées ou notions nous’ apportent, 
elle ne.s’exprime pas dans un concept, mais dans l’acte méme d’affirmer ou de 
nier,——c’est la surintelligibilité, si Je puis ainsi dire, de Pacte méme d’exister pos- 
sible ou effectivement donné. Et c’est A cette surintelligibilité de l’existence que 
Saint Thomas suspend toute la vie de l’intelligence.” Maritain, De Bergson d Thomas 
d’ Aquin, ch. 8. 

® De Ver., 11, 3 ad corp.; Summ. Theol., 111, 1 ad corp. 

3 De Ver., 11, 1 ad corp. 

4 “Sir Henry Head concluded’. ... that the power ‘to understand instructions 
conveyed through pictures is dependent on the ability to understand the words 
which would describe them.” A. F. Watts, op. cit/, p. 243 Cont. Gent., 1, 53. 
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ligibility, much less opaque to intellect, than the unmodified 
facts of the external world. The “‘signa’”’ of the teacher have 
already passed through the alembic of mind: they are luminous 
vehicles of meaning, laden with the trained content of an under- 
standing which ex supposito possesses perfectly and explicitly 
the knowledge for which the learner strives. 

But signs remain signs: it will be obvious that these instru- 
mental symbols of thought are simply means to understanding 
by the pupil, not ends in themselves :! they must neither absorb 
the pupil’s interest nor still his questionings. An excessive piling 
up of sense impressions as a result of extravagant paraphernalia 
of visual and oral aids will go far to stifle initiative by reducing 
the learner’s task to the reflection of pictures and the echoing 
of slogans; perhaps destroying thereby all possibilities of true 
knowledge.” There is even a danger that the passivity of sense 
cognition may communicate itself to the entire personality.’ 
The signs which a teacher uses must orchestrate a clear and ° 
integral theme: they must externalize a valid and accurate 
movement of ideation: but they must be subordinated to the 
pupil ; they must fit exactly into his psychical capacity according 
to age, mental development and background of previously ac- 
quired knowledge and experience.* They are instruments given 
to the pupil to enable him to break through the barriers of 


1 De Ver., 10,6 ad 7; 11, 1 ad 4; Summ. Theol., 2, 2, 180, 5 ad 2: “Sed tamen 
intellectualis cognitio non consistit in ipsis phantasmatibus sed in eis contemplatur 
puritatem intelligibilis veritatis.” 

2 Summ. Theol., 1,85, 1 ad corp. : “Omnis potentia sensitivae partis est particu- 
larium tantum.” 1, 79, 3 ad 11: “In parte autem sensitiva omnes potentiae sunt 
passivae.” (A student of Logic once disillusioned his teacher by asking for pictures 
to illustrate the principles of Identity, Contradiction and Excluded Middle.) 

3 “Incomplete and superficial observations, a rapid succession of impressions, 
multiplicity of images, and lack of intellectual discipline hinder the development 
of mind. We know how unintelligent the children are who live in a crowded city 
among multitudes of people and events, in the confusion of the streets, among the 
absurdities of the cinema, in schools where intellectual concentration is not re- 
quired.” Alexis Carrel, Man the Unknown, ch. 4: ‘“‘Mental Activity’. 

4 “The indispensable requisite for any increase in linguistic power is the enlarge- 
ment and illumination of the mind. This can be brought about only by the most 
skilful teaching of the kind that is able to exploit the natural interest of children in 
their surroundings through the encouragement of free but sensible comment by 
them and the discussion of the bearing of ideas arising from such interest on other 
less obviously relevant matters that exist just beyond their mental horizon.” A. F. 
Watts, op. cit. 

“‘The teacher has a double function. It is for him to elicit enthusiasm by reson- 
ance from his own personality, and to create the environment of a larger know- 
ledge and a firmer purpose.” A. N. Whitehead, The Aims of Education. 
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ignorance and hew a path for himself into the world of the 
unknown. 

In De Magistro there are many references to the Illumination 
theory of knowledge, held by the Augustinian school and by St 
Bonaventure: a theory extremely popular and widespread in 
the Middle Ages, which located the objects of human know- 
ledge within the light of the Divine ideas shining directly upon 
the mind of man.? This worshipping quest for the causes of 
truth in the realm of uncreated light was treated respectfully 
by St Thomas, although its Platonic implications and its denial 
of true cognitive causality within the human intellect were com- 
pletely unacceptable to him. The terminology of the illumina- 
tionists was, however, eminently applicable to Thomistic theory, 
and Aquinas borrows freely from its ennobling language when 
he writes of the Divine origins of all reality and all truth.” Accor- 
ding to St Thomas, the world would be completely dark to the 
searching mind were it not for a certain degree of immateriality 
even in material things.? The forms of things, by whose means 
matter may be related in intentional union to the spiritual 
mind, possess this first degree of elevation above the unknowable 
mass: they possess it and are virtually intelligible because the 
entire universe down to its last electron is a reflected participa- 
tion of Supreme Truth.* Then again, in speaking of the mind 
which knows, St Thomas describes the light of intellect and the 
self-evident principles immediately evoked in that light as 
themselves signs and seals of Divine Light set upon man’s soul; 


1 Gilson, The Unity of Philosophical Experience, pp. 53-60. 
2 Meyer, The Philosophy of St Thomas Aquinas, pp. 332; 339- 
3 Cont. Gent., 2, 98 ad Seipsum quidem. 


«Pour un penseur chrétien la vérité intrinséque des étres est suspendue tout 
entiére 4 l’acte par lequel Dieu les pense et 4 celui par lequel il les crée . . . chaque 
lumiére intelligible créée est une participation a la lumiére Divine; tout ce que 
Vintellect ajoute du sien aux données brutes de l’expérience externe ou interne, il 
doit nécessairement le recevoir de Dieu.” Gilson, L’esprit de la Philosophie Médiévale, 
ch. 13, and Le Thomisme, p. 317. 

‘*There lives the dearest freshness deep down things, 
And though the last lights off the black West went 
Oh, morning, at the brown brink eastward, springs— 
Because the Holy Ghost over the bent 
World broods with warm breast and with 
Ah! bright wings.” 
Hopkins, God’s Grandeur. 
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quasi quacdam similitudo increatae veritatis. This light of intellect, 
in whose rays the dawn of knowledge breaks in our souls, rises 
in us through the gift of God, to. whom belongs the Principalitas 
Magisterii, and shines in our,innermost being as the. likeness of 
His infinite; truth. 

The significance of this doctrine for the teacher is profound 
and awe-inspiring. It was noted above that De Magistro does not 
touch upon the work of revelation or grace within the soul but 
confines itself strictly to the plane of natural reason. For St 
Thomas, however, there is one, undivided, truth: God reigns 
in. Philosophy as in Theology, For St, Thomas the entire world 
reflects, the beauty, truth and goodness of its, Creator ;?: and 
this reflection is nowhere so clear, nowhere so luminous as in the 
regions of mind where the concrete universe shades out. into 
spirit and where the immaterial powers of thought reach to- 
wards infinity. And so God’s truth is present even in the natural 
order wherever teacher and pupil meet, The Divine light shines 
through every junction of sense and, intellect; and every ad- 
vance. in knowledge, every burgeoning of mental, growth, is a 
deepening and clarification of His image stamped. upon the 
human soul; The teacher’s task involves intimate co-operation 
with this light : the teacher’s privilege is to see the Divine reflec- 
tion in the learner’s mind increase in definition and brilliance 
during the course of his professional duties, The teacher’s art, is 
not only cooperativa naturae; it.is, also cooperativa Deo, This co- 
operation does not depend on the nature of the subjects taught; 
it is inherent in all teaching work: it is implied by the contact 
established between a human master and the generative 

1“TDeus . . . et ipsam animam intellectuali lumine insignivit et notitiar pri- 
morum principiorum ei impressit quae sunt quaedam, seminaria scientiarum.’’ De 
Ver.,,.11,3.ad corp. ‘‘Rationis lumen . . . quasi quaedam similitudo increatae veri- 


tatis in nobis,” De Ver,, 10,6 ad 6; 11, 1 ad corp.; cf, Cont. Gent., 3, 47.ad Veri- 
tatem_ quidem in anima, 

* “Par lui et par lui seul est un, bon, vrai et beau tout ce que participe a un 
degré quelconque de l’unité, du bon, de la verité ct de la beauté. Ainsi le Dieu de 
la religion est ici vraiment devenu le principe supreme de l’intelligibilité philoso- 
phique.” Gilson, op. cit., pp. 294-5. 

* Certainly : “‘Intellectus humanus est infimus in ordine intellectuum et maxime 
remotus a perfectione Divini intellectus.” Summ. Theol., 1, 79, 2 ad corp. But: “Et 
inde est quod anima intellectualis dititur esse quasi quidem horizon et confinium 
corporeorum et incorporeorum,” Cont. Gent., 2, 68 ad hoc autem modo, and 
“Quia cum anima humana sit in confinio corporum and incorporearum substan- 
tiarum, quasi in horizonte existens acternitatis ct temporis, recedens ab infimo 
appropinquat ad ’summum.” Ibid. 2, 81 ad Sciendum tamen est. 
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reflection of the Godhead, within the ,recesses of the rational 
soul, 

De Magisiro.is not, was not intended to be, an exhaustive 
treatise on education: it speaks to a limited and carefully de- 
fined brief. Within the confines of his brief, however, St Thomas’s 
argument is profoundly philosophical and eminently practical. 
The conclusions of De Magistro, like all the conclusions of Thom- 
istic philosophy, are timelessly true and universally applicable : 
they are rooted in an exact and fertile comprehension. of, the 
problems of mind and matter within the universe of experience : 
they point beyond. the empirical universe to that Wisdom which 
is.at once its Maker, its Keeper, its Goal. 


G. J. SHannon, C.M. 





THE APOSTLESHIP OF PRAYER! 


HE following paragraphs are written by the National 

Secretary of the Apostleship of Prayer. Their aim is to bring 
the Apostleship once more to the notice of priests. The reason 
for doing so is that there is very great need to arouse our people 
to prayer, and the Apostleship is one of the most firmly estab- 
lished and highly approved of the secondary means for doing 
so, and that there is also great need to rekindle devotion to the 
Sacred Heart, and the Apostleship is one of the most effective 
instruments for achieving this. 

There are, broadly speaking, two ways in which one can 
speak about the Apostleship of Prayer: one is to explain the 
ideas behind it and to analyse its structure; the other is to take 
the practical questions which arise if a priest wishes to set it 
going. These paragraphs, aiming at informality, choose the 
second way. This choice is made not in the belief that everyone 
knows all about the Apostleship, but in the belief that many 
priests are at heart sympathetic to the Apostleship but deterred 


1 We print in this issue an important letter of the Holy Father on the subject 
of the Apostleship of Prayer. See page 417.—Eprror. 
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from supporting it by the feeling that it is very complicated and 
by a sense of helplessness about how to begin. The big ideas 
behind the thing are very simple, and they are ideas one cannot 
write much about; they are best grasped in practice, just as the 
ideas behind the Walsingham Pilgrimage of the Cross were 
much more effectively grasped by carrying one of the Crosses 
than by discussing the theory. 

So for the sake of informality let us imagine priests putting 
the questions that are in italics. 

This Apostleship—it is an organization of sorts: how does one get 
into it? Can any parish priest start it in his parish? 

Yes, it is an organization, but about the simplest imaginable. 
The one point which makes it an organization, as contrasted 
with a mere “‘movement’’, is that members are admitted by an 
act of authority, the authority being held by a duly appointed 
priest. 

Then who appoints the priest? 

The priest appointed is called a Local Director: he has au- 
thority over a “Centre’’. He gets his authority from the Dio- 
cesan Director. The Diocesan Director is nominated by the 
Bishop and derives his authority from the Director-General of 
the Apostleship in Rome. 

But how does one find the Diocesan Director? 

Any parish priest who wishes to set up the Apostleship can 
simply write to the Messenger Office, Wimbledon, S.W.19, and 
all the business will be arranged by the Secretariate. Actually 
there are very many parishes in this country which are already 
centres of the Apostleship, and there is no need for further 
appointment of a Local Director there. The appointment of a 
Local Director is made in perpetuity to the first applicant and 
his successors in office (e.g. the office of “‘Parochus’’). A post- 
card to the Secretary will elicit the relevant information con- 
cerning any particular parish. 

What do you mean by a ““Centre’’ ? 

Usually a Centre is a parish, because usually the office of 
Local Director is that of parish priest, but other units such as 
schools, hospitals, convents, and especially such units as have 
their own chaplains, can be made Centres. 

And supposing one is appointed as Local Director, what then? 
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For practical purposes the vitality of the Apostleship de- 
pends on what are called Promoters. Although the authority is 
vested in the priest the Apostleship does not make indispensable 
demands on the priest: he can act through the Promoters with- 
out any burden upon his own time and strength. The one effec- 
tive means in practice for starting the Apostleship, or reviving 
it, is to find suitable Promoters. 

What sort of people are suitable? 

As a practical answer, the best way to get good Promoters 
is to persuade a body like the Sodality of Our Lady or the Legion 
of Mary to take on the work. (It is recommended in the Legion 
handbook.) The Apostleship is meant for the masses of the Faith- 
ful; the Holy Father has more than once expressed the desire 
that all the Faithful should be in it; it fits in therefore as an 
apostolic activity for the élite groups who act as Promoters. 

The further advantage is that these bodies are relatively 
immortal. When one pious soul is the mainstay of the Apostle- 
ship in a parish, the Apostleship is apt to grow old with the 
mainstay and to die at the same time. From the point of view 
of the Secretariate it is more convenient to deal with a per- 
manent address. 

Anyone who has studied human nature from the view-point 
of the sanctuary will know that it is desirable (and not easy) to 
get men as Promoters. 

Then supposing one has got some Promoters, where does one go from 
there? 

Two lines of strategy are open : the Publicity Campaign and 
the Personal Contact. The first might mean sermons or notices 
from the pulpit, posters in the porch, and a collection of names 
at the end of Mass. It is apt to end there. The second is the 
strategy of slow growth, instructing each Promoter to collect by 
personal contact a circle of fifteen members—co-opting more 
Promoters when the circles are filled. 

Why fifteen? 

It is not a magic number. It is reasonably convenient be- 
cause a larger number means too much work for the Promoter 
and diminishes the potential value of the Promoter’s personal 
contact. The choice of the number fifteen is dictated by the fact 
that there are fifteen Mysteries in the Rosary. 
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What has that got to do with it? 

Simply this : One of the most valuable instruments that the 
Apostleship has developed is the Monthly Leaflet. These leaflets 
are printed in sets of fifteen, and on each leaflet one Mystery of 
the Rosary is named. 

What is the idea of that? 

One of the practices of the Apostleship (called its “Second 
Degree’) consists of saying daily one Our Father ‘and ten Hail 
Marys for the sanctification of the world. Many people get 
added inspiration from turning these prayers into a ‘decade of 
the Rosary and saying the Rosary collectively with fourteen 
other people by saying one decade each. The leaflet’s mention 
of a Mystery fosters this practice. [tis not an obligation ; a mem- 
ber of the Apostleship does not have to say the Our Father and 
Hail Marys, much less belong to a Rosary Group. 

But to go back a bit, when the Promoters have collected their circles, 
what do they do with them? 

The canonically important point is to get them enrolled. 
The importance is partly the question of the validity of the in- 
dulgences. It is also, we may suppose, ‘because the Church 
favours canonically erected Associations (as a safeguard against 
novelties and’ unauthorized devotions). The enrolling is: very 
simple. All that is needed is that the Director should have a book 
called the Register, and authorize the Promoters'to write names 
in this book. (Any book will do.) Thisact constitutes the au- 
thoritative admission of members. A Certificate of Admission 
should be issued. It is desirable that the Local Director should 
control the Register, for instance,’ by signing it. 

Is ‘there ‘no ceremony of admission? 

Not of obligation. There is a suggested one; and the use of 
it does add solemnity to the admission of members. 

And once admitted; what do the members of the Apostleship do? 

The Apostleship is first and foremost an interior, personal 
thing. Members undertake only one duty—that is, every day to 
offer their “day” ‘to Our Lord for the intentions of His Sacred 
Heart. This is a small thing in one sense. It is, however, capable 
of being the nucleus of a ‘really intense spiritual life and a life 
of prayer. 

A very large number of people in this country ‘are enrolled 
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in the Apostleship at school. The parish activity of the Centre 
of the Apostleship consists chiefly of keeping them from for- 
getting all about it; the aim is to exploit to the full the spiritual 
potentiality of a life consecrated by the ““Morning Offering”’. 

Then there are no meetings in Church? 

No. Not unless the Local Director particularly desires it. A 
parish priest can run the Apostleship as a Guild if he wishes, but 
that is not its ordinary way. The Apostleship does not compete 
with other Guilds. It fits into a niche of its own. The only meet- 
ings encouraged by the Apostleship are the business meetings 
of Promoters. These are important. A monthly one is a useful 
ideal to aim at. These meetings, if the Director chooses, can be 
made the opportunity for the more intensive spiritual instruc- 
tion and formation of an élite, but their practical purpose is set- 
tling details of business. Incidentally, the Group of Promoters is 
capable of proving a useful liaison for the parish priest. 

But do the ordinary members of the Apositeship merely say the 
Morning Offering, nothing else? 

“Make” would be better than “‘say’’. The Morning Offering 
is not a set prayer. It is an act. It can be made in any words, or 
even without words. The ordinary members do “merely” that : 
but what a lot that is, if rightly understood! They can add if 
they wish, as remarked above, the offering to Mary of a daily 
decade. They can also add Communions of Atonement, monthly 
or more often, corporately or individually, in rotation or inde- 
pendently ; all this is left to the Local Director. The Apostleship 
of Prayer is as flexible as it can be without dissolving into a mere 
mist. It is an instrument pointing the way to other devotional 
practices, such as the Holy Hour and the Consecration of Fami- 
lies to the Sacred Heart, but not imposing a rigid system on 
anyone. 

It does its work largely through the effect of periodical re- 
minders in the form of leaflets and Messengers. Human beings 
need these reminders. The Holy Father entrusts to the Apostle- 
ship special intentions for prayer each month, and these serve 
not only to develop the sense of corporate prayer, but to deepen 
loyalty to the Holy See. The intentions are advertised by the 
Apostleship by means of the leaflets, Messengers and poster 
calendars. 
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How does one get these things? 

These are obtainable from The Messenger Office, Wimbledon. 
Usually one Promoter will act as a sort of secretary to the Centre, 
and the Director need not burden himself with correspondence. 
But it is naturally preferable, from the office’s point of view, to 
address consignments to the Local Director himself. 

Well then, what is the first step towards starting the Apostleship? 

If we may suggest it, the easiest first step is to drop a post- 
card to the Secretary. It will probably be possible for us to sup- 
ply information concerning the proposed Centre: whether, for 
example, there is need of an appointment for a Local Director, 
or whether there is already a Promoter in the place carrying 
on a tradition that has escaped the notice of a newly arrived 
parochus, and we will endeavour to answer any queries that 
may arise. The address is The Secretary, The Messenger Office, 
1 Spencer Hill, Wimbledon, London, S.W.19. 


LEONARD Boasg, S.J. 


BILINGUAL LITURGY! 


OR nearly half a century certain German dioceses have 

been permitted the use of the vernacular in the ministra- 
tion of the sacraments, and for many years the same use has 
been increasing in France. This unauthorized custom has now 
been sanctioned by the Holy See at the request of the French 
Hierarchy, and the fact that there is also in England a desire in 
some quarters for a vernacular liturgy may justify a description 
of this book; for it is not unlikely that any concessions made 
elsewhere will follow the general lines of what is allowed across 
the Channel. 

What is permitted is very clearly indicated in the printing 


1 Rituale Parvum ad Usum Dioecesium Gallicae Linguae, pp. 158. (Mame, Tours.) 
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of the text. Where French appears in columns parallel with the 
Latin the priest may use either, but where the French version 
follows the Latin the priest must use Latin, adding either wholly 
or in part the French text if he wishes to do so. It follows that 
those portions which have no French version, either parallel or 
subsequent, must be recited in Latin only. The principle on 
which, it appears, these variations are based is that Latin alone 
may be used for the form of the sacraments, for anointings and 
exorcisms, for psalms, and for certain blessings of persons with 
holy water. It is a principle which is not, however, rigidly applied. 
The French version of the nuptial blessing within the Mass, 
for example, may be recited by a lector, not by the celebrant ; 
the short form of the same, for use outside Mass, is in parallel 
columns throughout, and therefore may be recited in French by 
the priest throughout. The rite of churching is in parallel 
columns except for the blessing at the end, which is in Latin 
only. 

We have been accustomed in this country to add the ver- 
nacular at Baptisms where this is permitted by the Ordo Ad- 
ministrandi, and at one period this official local ritual contained 
an English version following the Latin text of most of the prayers, 
including even the exorcisms, as may be seen in the edition of 
1738. In the new French ritual everything at Baptism is in 
parallel columns except Benedictio Salis in n. 6, the exorcisms in 
nn. 7 and 12, Ephpheta in n. 13, the anointings in nn. 15 and 
23, and the form of Baptism, all of which are in Latin with no 
French version even subsequent to the Latin text. Forty pages 
of this small book contain the form for adult Baptism, which we 
imagine is as rare in Franceas in England, since local Ordinaries 
generally use the faculty of canon 755, §2. 

The rite of Confirmation for the use of parish ovine, the 
order of administering Holy Communion to the sick, and the 
formula of the Apostolic blessing are all exclusively in Latin. 
What is most surprising is to find that the funeral rite, both for 
adults and infants, is also exclusively in Latin, the French text 
of certain prayers being given separately at the end of the book, 
neither parallel nor subsequent to these prayers in the body of 
the rite. The priest must use Latin throughout and at the com- 
pletion of the office may, if he wishes, recite the French prayers. 
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Those who desire an English liturgy are accustomed to make a 
very strong point of the funeral rite, since it is thought that the 
mourners are left, as it were, without the comfort that the ver- 
nacular would bring. It is significant that the new French book 
relegates the vernacular prayers to a supplement, as in our 
Ordo Administrandt ; and for that matter we know of no law which 
forbids the priest, after completing any Latin rite, to read it 
over again in the vernacular. There is, however, this little con- 
cession in 'the new ritual : the Subvenite and Non intres are in the 
French version for use respectively at “ad ingressum Ecclesiae” 
and “Absolutio ad Feretrum”’, and it is not quite clear why 
they were not printed in the body of the rite subsequent to the 
Latin text. 

Liturgical tastes and changes ‘are apt to stir up strong feel- 
ings, compared with which the ordinary odium theologicum is like 
the harmony of the blessed. No doubt the new book is what 
French Catholics want, and that they should have got it before 
other countries, as well as privileges such as a wide dispensation 
from the Eucharistic fast, is due perhaps to a nation which 
claims to be the eldest daughter of the Church. Many of us, 
however, will not envy them this book. There are valid argu- 
ments for a vernacular liturgy, but a bilingual rite in which, 
moreover, it is often left to the individual minister to choose 
throughout either French or Latin or both, lacks that dignity, 
uniformity and stability which the liturgy is supposed to sustain. 
The occasions, though relatively few, when the rubric permits 
the vernacular to follow the Latin will lengthen the rite, with 
the danger of undue speed. In fact the Hierarchy in their pre- 
face have found it necessary to warn the clergy lest an innova- 
tion meant to edify the faithful should have the opposite effect. 
The clergy are also reminded that they are not permitted to 
modify the rites any further in any way whatever, and a moni- 
tion of the Cardinal Archbishop of Paris, printed in La Documen- 
tation Catholique, 24 April, 1949, fecalling canon 1257, again pro- 
tests vigorously against unauthorized vernacular innovations: 
“‘Jamais l’Eglise ne pourra accepter aujourd’hui, en pareille 
matiére, la méthode du fait accompli.” 

Two examples of rather difficult passages will suffice to show 
the style and merits of the translation : 
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Soyez marqué du signe dela croix _Accipe signum Crucis tam in fronte 
sur votre front et sur votre coeur. quam in corde, sume fidem caeles- 
Recevez la foi qui enseigne les com- tium praeceptorum: et talis esto 
mandements, et vivez de maniére 4 moribus, ut templum Dei jam esse 
devenir la demeure de Dieu. possis. 

Recevez le sel de la sagesse; qu’il Accipe sal sapientiae: propitiatio 
vous aide 4 obtenir le pardon pour sit tibi in vitam aeternam. 
parvenir a la vie eternelle. 


The book contains a number of features which are merely 
incidental to its vernacular or bilingual character, and notably 
the fact that the psalms are not in the new Latin version, which 
may or may not be an omen. The text of the Confirmation rite, 
though carrying a reference to the Roman Ritual, is that pub- 
lished in the Acta Apostolicae Sedis in 1946, when the new faculty 
for parish priests was announced ; it supplies, however, the three 
omissions mentioned in this Review, 1947, XXVIII, p. 337, 
which must be textual errors and should have been corrected 
immediately by an errata list in the official publication of the 
Holy See. The rite of plural Communion for the sick, §.R.C., 
g January, 1929, is given in the form in which it will doubtless 
appear in future typical editions of the Roman Ritual; simi- 
larly the direction about saliva in the baptismal rite, §.R.C., 14 
January, 1944. 

Of more interest are the vernacular forms or prayers, addi- 
tional to those in the Roman Ritual, which have come into use 
owing to a popular demand. The short profession of faith, for 
the use of non-Catholics when being reconciled, is the new short 
form authorized for England in 1945, not the earlier one au- 
thorized for America in 1942, which is also used in some English 
dioceses. There is a form of blessing entitled ““Benedictio Spon- 
salium’’, for use when couples become canonically engaged, and 
a rite for the consecration of children to Our Lady after Bap- 
tism, during which the infant may be placed on the altar; both 
of these forms could usefully be included in future editions of 
our local ritual. 

One last feature, recalling editions of the Ordo Administrandi 
previous to 1915, consists in three exhortations for use at mar- 
riages, the last one being specially composed for mixed marriages 
including those with a dispensation from difference of worship. 

Vol. xxxi 2E 
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A phrase to be included only when the non-Catholic is baptized, 
i.e. Protestant or Orthodox, mentions that the gift of faith re- 
ceived at Baptism establishes between the parties a religious 
bond, uniting their souls more intimately and strengthening 
their family life. 

It was a difficult task to produce a book of this character, 
and many of the pages with their double columns and various 
alternatives must have presented quite a problem. The well- 
known firm of Mame has overcome every obstacle and we can 
think of only one desirable improvement: there should be prin- 
ted at the head of each page, as is customary in Rituals, the 
title of the rite. 





THE VICARS APOSTOLIC OF ENGLAND 


V. ENGLAND DiviIpEp INTo Four VICARIATES 
(Continued) 


C. THE NORTHERN DISTRICT 


1688-1712. James Smith, Bishop of Callipolis. 

1716-1725. George Witham, Bishop of Marcopolis. 
1726-1740. Dominic Williams, O.P., Bishop of Tiberiopolis. 
1740-1752. Edward Dicconson, Bishop of Malla. 
1752-1775. Francis Petre, Bishop of Amorium (?): ‘‘Amoriensis”’. 
1775-1780. William Walton, Bishop of Trachonitis. 
1780-1790. Matthew Gibson, Bishop of Comana. 
1790-1821. William Gibson, Bishop of Acanthus. 
1821-1831. Thomas Smith, Bishop of Bolina. 

1831-1836. Thomas Penswick, Bishop of Europum. 
1836-1861. John Briggs, Bishop of Trachis. 


HE Northern District, which consisted of the counties of 
Cheshire, Lancashire, Yorkshire, Northumberland, Cum- 
berland, Westmorland, Durham, and the Isle of Man, though 
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wide in extent, was more sparsely populated than the two, Dis- 
tricts which we have already considered. This state of affairs 
continued until the Industrial Revolution, towards the close of 
the eighteenth century, brought a great influx from the south 
to the mills and mines, the warehouses and factories, which then 
came into existence. And so, although Lancashire was then, as 
now, the most Catholic part of the country, the Northern 
Bishops had for most of the time smaller flocks than the other 
Vicars Apostolic ; and this circumstance, combined with their 
comparative remoteness, prevented them to some extent from 
playing a prominent part in the Catholic history of their times. 
Partly for this reason, partly because most ofthe Northern Bishops 
ruled for a comparatively short time, and partly because they 
were, possibly, for the most part of somewhat lesser calibre as 
individuals than the Southern Bishops, there are no really out- 
standing names amongst them, no figures that would catch the 
public imagination, such as a Challoner in London, or a Milner 
in the Midlands. None the less they present certain features of 
interest, and the fact that most of them were themselves north- 
countrymen gave them the traditional characteristics of the 
North, and made them congenial to their fellow-Catholics in 
those parts. 

When James II succeeded in having the country divided 
into four Vicariates, one of the new Vicars Apostolic chosen to 
fill them was Dr Smith, the President of Douay, a man who was 
very highly thought of by all. It is worth recording that the 
three new Vicars Apostolic, Bishops Giffard, Ellis (of whom 
later), and Smith, were consecrated respectively at the Banquet- 
ing Hall in Whitehall, St James’s Chapel, and Somerset House, 
the first of these ceremonies taking place on 22 April, the second 
on 6 May, and the third on 13 May, 1688: truly a strange ex- 
perience for Protestant England. The new Prelate for the North 
was forty-three at the time of his consecration, and came of a 
wealthy family, but most of his patrimony he had passed on to 
a younger brother. Nominally he, like his fellow-bishops, was 
to receive an annual salary of £1000, but of course this was 
prevented by the outbreak of the Revolution a few months after 
he became bishop. When that event occurred he had already 
taken up his residence in York, where he had been publicly 
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received with great ceremony and had been accorded a mili- 
tary Guard of Honour. Now he was forced to flee, but, unlike 
the other three Vicars Apostolic of the time, he was not im- 
prisoned, and took refuge in the country house of the Tunstall 
family at Wycliff, where he remained for the rest of his life. But 
he was held in such high esteem by the highest Church authori- 
ties that it several times seemed that he would be torn from this 
retreat ; for on the one hand in 1700 they sought to make him a 
Cardinal and Protector of England in place of the deceased 
Cardinal Howard, and on the other hand, two years later, there 
was a plan to translate him to the London District, vacant by 
the death of Bishop Leyburn. But to both these promotions he 
himself was inflexibly opposed, partly from humility and partly 
because all his interests and friends were in the North and he 
had no desire to start life afresh in strange fields. He himself 
suggested that Dr Giffard of the Midland District was the best 
choice for the London District, and that then Dr Witham could 
be given the Midlands ; and this, in fact, was what was eventually 
done. But though living a retired life the Bishop was most 
assiduous in making visitations of his large district, confirming 
and instructing ; and it was while conducting one of these that 
he was robbed of his very elaborate crozier given to him by 
Queen Catherine, the widow of Charles II. The thief was the 
Earl of Danby, and the crozier was triumphantly displayed in 
York Minster. It was also while making a visitation in particu- 
larly trying weather that he was seized with what proved to be 
his last illness. After lingering for ten months in much pain he 
passed away on 13 May, 1712. 

With the death of Bishop Smith there were two Vicariates 
vacant, for the Western District had already been unfilled for 
eight years. Now there was to be a four-year vacancy in the 
North, for although after two years a certain Silvester Jenks was 
appointed to the post he was seriously ill, and, his consecration 
having to be postponed for political reasons, he died at the end of 
1714 before it could be carried out. Eventually, as previously 
recorded, Dr Stonor was appointed to fill the vacancy in the 
North; but it will be remembered that thereupon Dr Witham 
of the Midland District offered to take the North if Dr Stonor 
preferred the Midlands, and this arrangement was carried into 
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effect. Dr Witham, the brother of Dr Robert Witham who was 
the greatest President that Douay ever had, had been originally 
intended for the London District in 1703, but at the last mo- 
ment that District had been offered to Dr Giffard of the Mid- 
lands, who accepted it, and so Dr Witham took the Midland 
District. Now, thirteen years later, he goes to the North. There 
many trials and difficulties awaited him and he wore himself out 
fighting against them. He had been a most successful professor 
at Douay and had taken his doctorate at the Sorbonne, but as 
a Bishop he also proved himself a good administrator. When 
originally appointed by Clement XI in 1703 he had fallen at 
the Pope’s feet and implored him not to impose so heavy a bur- 
den on him, but he was forced to accept it. He laboured well and 
truly in his extensive Vicariate, with the result that within four 
years of going to the Northern District he was so infirm as not to 
be able to leave his home, and he repeatedly begged the Holy 
See to give him a Coadjutor. But this was not done, and he died 
suddenly at his family home, Cliffe Hall, on 15 April, 1725. 
The Coadjutor for whom the late Bishop had asked was Dr 
Edward Dicconson, but it was not till seventeen years later that 
this priest was to become Vicar Apostolic, for on the death of 
Dr Witham a regular was appointed, to the great surprise of 
all. This was Fra Dominic Williams, O.P., and he was selected 
personally by Pope Benedict XIII, himself a Dominican, al- 
though several other names had been submitted by the Vicars 
Apostolic of England. Bishop Williams, both as a regular and 
as a complete stranger to the District, found matters somewhat 
difficult at first, as the appointment was not a popular one; but 
his sterling worth and kindly ways soon won him popularity. 
A native of Monmouthshire (like his contemporary, Bishop 
Prichard of the Western District), he was the only Dominican 
to become a Vicar Apostolic in this country, and the only regu- 
lar (except Ullathorne) to rule a District other than the Wes- 
tern District. In the dispute between the Bishops and the regu- 
lars he sided with the former (unlike Bishop Prichard, who 
favoured the claims of his religious brethren and refused to sign 
with the other Bishops the promulgation of the Bull of 1745), 
and, as he was a regular himself, this fact greatly strengthened 


1 The local clergy had petitioned for the appointment ofa Mr Thomas Towneley. 
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the hands of Bishops Stonor and Challoner. He had several 
times been Rector of the Dominican College of Louvain, and 
had also been Provincial of the English Province; but at the 
time of his appointment to the Vicariate he was Prior of Born- 
hem. As evidence of his outstanding zeal it may be remarked 
that in 1733 it was reported to Rome that Bishop Williams was 
in great danger of imprisonment and torture because of his suc- 
cess in bringing about conversions, and notably that the Arch- 
bishop of York had taken steps to secure his capture on account 
of his conversion of a Protestant minister, a Prebend of York, 
which event had caused a great sensation. 

The death of Bishop Williams in 174c brought Dr Dicconson 
the Vicariate for which he had twice been proposed in the past 
nineteen years, but unfortunately by that time! he no longer had 
the stamina and rude health for which he had formerly been 
noted. After being for many years Vice-President of Douay 
(until 1719), he had come over to England and taken charge of 
the mission at Chillington, Brewood, the home of the Giffards, 
in 1720, acting at the same time as Vicar General to Bishop 
Stonor. When he himself became a Vicar Apostolic he con- 
tinued to co-operate with Dr Stonor in advancing the interests 
of the Church, and notably in regard to the claims of the 
regulars. Being himself a Lancashire man, he chose to live at 
his family home near Wrightington in that county, thus trans- 
ferring the headquarters of the Vicariate from Yorkshire, where 
Bishop Williams had lived with the Gascoignes at Huddlestone 
Hall. Dr Dicconson’s elder brother, William, had followed the 
Stuarts into exile, and was made under-governor to the young 
prince, ‘‘the Chevalier’. 

Twenty years after Dr Dicconson’s death his successor, Bishop 
Francis Petre (nephew of Bishop Petre of the London District), 
made a statistical report on his Vicariate to Rome, and it cer- 
tainly makes remarkable reading. It reveals the very unusual 
state of affairs that whereas there were 137 priests in the Vicariate 
the majority of them were regulars, these numbering 70, while 
the secular priests were only 67. There was only one consecrated 
church in the whole District, and Mass was said mostly in the 
domestic chapels of the Catholic nobility. It is also surprising to 


1 He was then seventy. 
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find that such an overwhelming majority of the 20,000 Catholics 
in the Vicariate lived in Lancashire, these numbering some 
14,000, while no other county could muster even 2000.1 

We have already, in a previous article, when dealing with 
the return of the Douay refugees to England and the consequent 
setting up of the Colleges of St Edmund’s and Ushaw, said 
something of Bishop William Gibson, the most notable of the 
Vicars Apostolic of the North. It is interesting to find that he 
succeeded his own brother, Bishop Matthew Gibson, who ruled 
the Vicariate from 1780 to 1790. These two brothers, it may be 
mentioned, came of a family of twenty-one children, and were 
natives of Northumberland. The elder brother had been for 
many years a Professor at Douay, and the younger was Presi- 
dent of that College, and, as might be expected, they were both 
strenuous opponents of those who were at that time trying to 
introduce ‘“‘religious novelties”’ (i.e. the schismatic ideas of the 
Cisalpine Club and the Catholic Committee) into England. 
Indeed Bishop Matthew Gibson’s death is said to have been 
largely caused by grief over these tendencies, and his continual 
efforts to frustrate them. Both the brothers co-operated closely 
with the strong and courageous Bishop Walmesley of the Wes- 
tern District in defending the rights of the Church and comba- 
ting the schismatical tendencies of the Catholic Committee. Also 
they were forthright and extremely blunt in their efforts to stir 
up the two brothers Talbot (Bishops of the Midland and Lon- 
don Districts) to make a similar stand, though in this they were 
not successful. In regard to the figures mentioned in the forego- 
ing paragraph it is interesting to note that the younger Bishop 
Gibson thirty years later reported that the number of priests in his 
charge was 167, seculars and regulars in almost equal numbers, 
while there had been a very great increase in the Catholic laity 
by reason of the repeal of the Penal Laws. Thus he states that 
there were “perhaps over 50,000” in Lancashire alone, and 
thirty new chapels had been built in the previous thirteen years. 

It is unnecessary to repeat here what has already been said 
in a previous article about Bishop William Gibson’s efforts in 
founding Ushaw College. What Dr Douglass did for St Ed- 


1 These particulars are taken from Maziére Brady’s Annals of the Catholic 
Hierarchy. 
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mund’s Bishop Gibson did for Ushaw, and in fact he is said to 
have spent over £70,000 on the building—much to the dismay 
and consternation of those who were not so farsighted or cou- 
rageous as himself. He is the father of Ushaw, and lies buried 
within its walls. 

The Industrial Revolution at the end of the eighteenth cen- 
tury not only drew many to the North but had the further effect 
of attracting thousands from the countryside into the towns, and 
this change necessitated an alteration in the mode of living of 
the Catholic clergy. Hitherto, as has been shown, the great 
majority of these had lived as chaplains in the country houses 
of the gentry whence they had served the surrounding districts. 
But now there was no longer need for them thus to shun the 
public eye, for the Penal Laws had passed away, and further- 
more their flocks had largely deserted the land for the cities. 
Consequently a reorganization was called for, and in the North 
this was carried out by Bishop Penswick. He had been a student 
at Douay at the time of the French Revolution, but on the eve 
of the imprisonment of the students and their professors he, to- 
gether with one other named Gillow, contrived to escape from 
the town, and with great daring and through many dangers 
eventually reached the frontier in safety, and thence got across 
to England. All the rest suffered long imprisonment in France. 
For eight years he was Coadjutor to Bishop Thomas Smith, but 
his own period of rule was short, for he died only five years after 
becoming Vicar Apostolic. He was succeeded by Dr Briggs, dur- 
ing whose rule the division of England into eight Vicariates 
took place in 1840, whereupon he ceased to be V.A. of the 
Northern District and was assigned to the newly created York- 
shire District, consisting of that county alone. Ten years later, 
on the restoration of the Hierarchy, he became the first Bishop 
of Beverley. 

Dom Basit HEMPHILL, O.S.B. 
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ASCETICAL AND MYSTICAL THEOLOGY 


ERE JEAN PIERRE DE CAUSSADE, S.J. (1693-1751), 
ua in a way, a man of one spiritual idea; but it was a fun- 
damental and pervasive idea. His name recalls spontaneously the 
doctrine of abandonment to Divine Providence, and his teaching, 
which goes to the very roots of holiness, has never lost its appeal 
to earnest souls; indeed, some, like the late Abbot Chapman, 
have, in later life, found him more helpfulthan any other spiritual 
writer. He has gained a new vogue in recent years, perhaps be- 
cause of what one might call the popularization of his teaching in 
the “Little Way” of St Thérése. He published only one book in 
his lifetime, Instructions Spirituelles en forme de dialogue sur les divers 
états d’oraison, d’aprés la Doctrine de M. Bossuet, évéque de Meaux. It 
was a kind of abridgement of Bossuet’s famous controversial 
treatise on the various states of prayer, leaving out much of the 
polemical matter with which Bossuet’s book was encumbered. 
Bossuet had defended and propagated the Prayer of Simplicity. 
St Francis de Sales had defended it also; and his Visitation nuns 
had from the first found it congenial. De Caussade in his turn 
defended and encouraged it, promoting the practice of it 
among the Visitation nuns, to whom he was spiritual director, 
and readily spreading the knowledge of it to men of good will 
outside the cloister. 

De Caussade’s best-known work, Abandon a la Divine Providence, 
was not published, nor indeed written in its present form, by 
him. It was partly compiled by a nun some time after his death 
from notes of conferences and letters he had written to Visita- 
tion nuns. P. Ramiére, S.J., as late as 1867, finally arranged 
it in the form with which we are familiar. P. Ramiére pub- 
lished his edition in two volumes. The first volume falls into two 


1 The Prayer of Simplicity or of Faith has been rightly considered to be the 
natural development of meditation. An excellent explanation of the prayer may 
be found in the C.T.S. pamphlet The Prayer of Simplicity, by A. Poulain, S.J. (8d.) 
It is a translation of parts of the second and fifteenth chapters of Poulain’s famous 
treatise Des Gréces d’ Oraison. If Visitation nuns found this prayer congenial (and St 
Jane Frances de Chantal assures us that they all did), then surely priests will find 
it an excellent and satisfying form of mental prayer. 
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parts. In the first part de Caussade explains the principles of 
abandonment; in the second he applies the doctrine to individ- 
ual souls in a series of sixty-four letters to Visitation nuns. The 
second volume is composed entirely of letters; they deal with 
the various trials which beset souls called to self-abandonment. 
The late Algar Thorold in the decade preceding the war issued 
an excellent English translation of the Abandon in four separate 
books and of de Caussade’s Instruction on Prayer. It is a 
pleasure to welcome a reprinting of Thorold’s translation, which 
Messrs Burns Oates have undertaken. Two volumes have al- 
ready appeared: Self-Abandonment to Divine Providence, a trans- 
lation of the first section of the first volume of the original, and 
The Spiritual Letters of Father F. P. de Caussade, S.J.,? a translation 
of the second section. 

De Caussade’s doctrine, it need not be said, is not new. It is 
as old as Christianity. The writer found it first of all in the Gos- 
pels; and, among more recent authorities, in his special masters, 
St Ignatius Loyola and St Francis de Sales. It is a doctrine of 
indifference, but it is not Stoicism. Unlike Stoicism, it is human 
and gentle, for all its seeming severity ; humility, and not pride, 
is its root; and it may be called the quintessence of charity. But 
if the doctrine is not new, de Caussade’s presentation of it has 
a striking novelty, due in part to the firm impression of personal 
experience which pervades his teaching. ‘He speaks from ex- 
perience and from the heart,” wrote Abbot Chapman; “his 
words are lighted up with a magic splendour by his enthusiasm 
and zeal. His sentences are often superb in their formation as 
well as in their teaching and he carries us away by impetuous 
outbursts.” 

“‘The scheme of that book carried out,’ wrote Thackeray in 
one of his Letters, depreciating the Imitation of Christ, “would 
make the world the most wretched, useless, dreary, doting place 
of sojourn. There would be no manhood, no love, no tender ties 
of mother and child, no use of the intellect, no trade or science— 


1 Pp. vi. + 148. 6s. The advertisement says there is an Introduction by Chris- 
topher Dawson, but this is not contained in the review copy. 

2 Pp. xiii + 152.6s. With a Foreword by the late Archbishop Goodier, who says 
of de Caussade for our consolation: “‘He shows himself (in the letters) as a very 
human being indeed, who has learnt his doctrine of self-abandonment, not from 
theory, not from other books, but from the hard necessity of having had to reduce 
to order his own recalcitrant soul.” 
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a set of selfish beings crawling about, avoiding one another, and 
howling a perpetual Miserere.” Such a judgement refutes itself. 
It can, however, be conceded that there is a note of pessimism 
in the J/mitation ; which is not surprising when one considers the 
times in which it was written. No doubt in the years to come, if 
the world survives, the writings of our age will also be pointed 
to as strongly tinged with sadness and pessimism. But the fruits 
of the Holy Ghost are always present in Christian literature ; and 
truly Christian souls, even when they are oppressed and suffer- 
ing, taste those fruits in no small measure. 

Fr Paul de Jaegher, S.J., has just written a book on one of 
these fruits—the one we most need to think about today, The 
Lord is My joy.1 The writer feels that this subject has not been 
stressed enough and that the higher joys have never been des- 
cribed methodically. He is aware that “even among fervent 
souls there are too many who let themselves be rather frightened 
by the painful and austere side of the interior life, by the suffer- 
ings that an increasingly perfect life of abnegation involves”. 
He writes mainly for those who have reached the life of Union ; 
but he has souls in the illuminative way also in view, which 
widens the range and usefulness of his book. He treats his sub- 
ject in four sections; there is joy in God, joy in Jesus, joy in 
Mary and the Communion of Saints, joy in the practice of the 
virtues. I would call it a book of meditations (in the wide sense), 
dealing with the various reasons and motives for joy in God, in 
Christ, and so on. There is danger in a book on this subject that 
the writer will become gushing and sentimental. I would not 
say that the author falls into these failings; but he has not the 
restrained mellifluousness of St Bernard. The reader will have 
to ignore the French ethos of the book if he is to make his own, 
in our more sober English way, the fine thinking and the sane 
practical advice in which it abounds. 

Reading Between the Lines, by Ferdinand Valentine, O.P.,? is 
the Third Theophila Correspondence. The previous books in the 
series, Whatsoever He Shall Say and The Inside of the Cup, have al- 
ready received a full measure of praise in this and other publi- 
cations. The present book gives the Correspondence a new turn. 


1 Pp. 182. (Burns Oates, 7s. 6d.) 
2 Pp. 159. (Oxford, Blackfriars Publications. 6s.) 
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Fr Valentine selects certain persons or events from the Gospel of 
St John to comment upon in order to confirm and illustrate the 
ascetical principles outlined in the two previous volumes. The 
persons and events chosen are Cana, Nicodemus, John the Bap- 
tist, the Woman of Samaria, the Pool of Bethsaida, the Feeding 
of the Five Thousand, the Man Born Blind, and the Cleansing 
of the Temple. In each case he explains the literal meaning from 
the best authorities and then expounds the spiritual meaning. 
Worship remains his main theme, as in the previous series of 
letters. But several other important principles and ideals are also 
inculcated ; for instance, the true ideal of Christian marriage, 
the work of Christ in the Holy Eucharist, spiritual strength 
through weakness, self-sacrifice to the will of God, fidelity to 
duty, the self-effacement required of the apostle, the power of 
truth, the need of humility, and so on. As in all the previous 
letters of this Correspondence, Fr Valentine here also shows 
himself sympathetic, prudent and penetrating. He always inter- 
ests his reader and carries him along by the ease and pleasant- 
ness of his style, with now and then a telling phrase which im- 
plants itself indelibly in the memory. The whole of this Corres- 
pondence deserves to be widely read and carefully studied and 
applied by each individual to the needs and perplexities of his 
life. 

The Curé d’Ars} is a re-edition of the authoritative life of the 
Saint by the Abbé Francis Trochu in the English translation of 
Dom Ernest Graf, which was first published in 1927. It super- 
sedes the lives written by M. Monnin and M. Joseph Vianney, 
which were written too near the events recorded and were, 
either through brevity or through lack of full and authentic 
documentation, incomplete. The present life is based on the 
Acts of the process of canonization and all available documents ; 
it is written with care, scientific precision and biographical 
discernment, with the result that the book shows us the holy 
man as he lived, thought and spoke. It therefore merits to be 
called the definitive life of the Saint. After reading it one will 
agree with the verdict of the translator that one has gained “‘an 
increased sense of the reality of the supernatural, of reverence 


1 Pp. xxiii + 586. With an analytical Index of Contents and a short Index, and 
11 Illustrations. (Burns Oates, 18s.) 
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for the mysterious power of the Catholic priesthood, and of love 
for that Christian humility and abnegation which are the real 
secret of the saints”. Dom Ernest Graf’s translation is excellently 
done, and reads like an original. 

It is a not unnatural transition from a notice of the Life of the 
Curé d’Ars to She Who Lived Her Name. The subject of this book 
is Mary of Providence, and her work for the Church was the 
founding of the Society of Helpers of the Holy Souls. In that 
work St John Vianney had an important share by giving every 
encouragement to the somewhat timid and sensitive Mlle Eugénie 
Smet. The sensitive soul had, by God’s grace, a great capacity 
for trust. She surrendered fully to Him with complete self-sacri- 
fice. In this book we have, told with the skill one might antici- 
pate from the daughter of the great French novelist and writer, 
René Bazin, the sober account of Mother Mary’s tireless loyalty 
to her calling through evil report and good report and of the 
worldwide success of the Society she instituted. The author is 
herself a sister of the Society, which in 1948 numbered nearly 
sixty houses in all parts of the world, among them six in Great 
Britain, eight in China and three (one at atom-bombed Hiro- 
shima) in Japan. 

J. CARTMELL 
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SunpDAY Mass IN DoMEsTIC CHAPEL 


The owners of a large house, with a private oratory, are wil- 
ling to allow Catholics from the village to attend for Sunday 
Mass. It appears, however, that they would not fulfil their obli- 
gation. Apart from an indult, is there any remedy? (W.) 


1 By Marie René-Bazin. Pp. 209. With Frontispiece. (Cork, Mercier Press. 
12s. 6d.) 
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REPLY 


Canon 1188, §2. (Oratorium est) Semi-publicum, si in commo- 
dum alicuius communitatis vel coetus fidelium eo convenien- 
tium erectum sit, neque liberum cuique sit illud adire. 

Canon 1192, §1. Oratoria semi-publica erigi nequeunt sine 
Ordinarii licentia. 

S.R.C., 23 January, 1899, n. 4007... . Oratoria semi-publica 
€a esse, quae etsi in loco quodammodo privato, vel non abso- 
lute publico, auctoritate Ordinarii erecta sunt ; commodo tamen 
non fidelium omnium nec privatae tantum personae aut fami- 
liae, sed alicuius communitatis vel personarum coetus inser- 
viunt. . .. Huius generis oratoria sunt . . . oratoria, in quibus ex 
instituto aliquis Christifidelium coetus convenire solet ad au- 
diendam Missam. 

3 August, 1901; A.S.S., XXIV, p. 427; Many, De Locis Sacris, 
p- 185. Particulam decreti...n. 4007 .. . similia oratoria in quibus 
ex instituto aliquis Christifidelium coetus convenire solet ad audiendam 
missam, intelligi posse de quibuscunque fidelibus qui, assen- 
tiente domino loci et Ordinarii auctoritate interveniente, acce- 
dant ad praedicta oratoria pro audienda missa etiam in adim- 
plementum praecepti festivi. 

The remedy is to approach the local Ordinary requesting 
the private chapel, with the consent of the occupier, to be erec- 
ted into a semi-public oratory for the benefit of the Catholics of 
the village. The people of the household, being included, will 
continue to satisfy their obligation by virtue of the Ordinary’s 
act, instead of by virtue of their indult. The only serious dis- 
advantage for the owner is, perhaps, the rule of canon 1192, §3, 
which assures a certain permanence to an oratory thus erected 
which a private oratory does not possess. There may be various 
reasons why the Ordinary will not concede the request, or why 
the owners will not agree to the change. The Ordinary may then 
be requested to permit Mass in the private oratory, beyond the 
terms of its indult, as provided for in canon 1194, “per modum 
actus’’; it is the opinion of Bouscaren,! notwithstanding some 
arguments to the contrary, that the Mass precept is fulfilled by 
all of those present. 
1 Periodica, 1939, p. 58. 
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The best remedy is obviously to try and secure the erection 
of the oratory into a semi-public one, whereupon all present 
will satisfy the obligation automatically from canon 1249. The 
“coetus fidelium’”’ of canon 1188, §2, is the Catholic population 
of the village, and though any person may fulfil the obligation 
by being present, the owners have the right to exclude any per- 
sons not coming within the ‘“‘coetus fidelium’”’ for whom the 
oratory has been erected by the Ordinary. 

This interpretation, it will be found, is given by many of the 
commentators on canon 1188, and especially by those who ad- 
vert to the decision of §.R.C., 3 August, 1go1. This is neither in 
Decreta Authentica nor in Fontes, and is given occasionally under 
the date 18 October, 1gor.! It is certainly authentic and can be 
used for the interpretation of canon 1188. Thus Beste: “‘Hinc 
coloni et agricolae, qui ob defectum vel distantiam ecclesiae 
paroecialis, approbante ordinario loci, in privatum domum vel 


locum ad audiendam missam conveniunt, constituunt coetum 
fidelium.’”? 


MIssIONARY UNION FACULTY 


What is to be understood by the faculty, enjoyed by certain 
members of the “Pia Unio Cleri pro Missionibus’’, of blessing 
with a sign of the cross certain pious objects and of applying to 
them the Apostolic Indulgences? (C.) 


REPLY 


Facultas (dummodo adscriptus ad sacramentales confessiones 
audiendas sitapprobatus) benedicendi,extraUrbem, unico Crucis 
signo, coronas, rosaria, cruces, crucifixos, numismata et parvas 
statuas cum applicatione Indulgentiarum Apostolicarum.* 

Nearly the whole legislation about indulgences is contained 
in this question and we must be content with indicating the 
salient points. 


1 Vermeersch-Creusen, Epitome, IT, §498, 2. 

2 Introductio, p. 585. Cf. also Buckley, The Celebration of Mass in ‘‘Extraordinary 
Places”, p. 123 Jus Pontificium, 1939, p. 33; Coronata, Institutiones, IT, §762. 

3 4,4.S., XI, 1919, p. 20; THe CLercy Review, 1943, XXIII, p. 43. 
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i. The “Pia Unio Cleri pro Missionibus”’ exists for the pur- 
pose of encouraging a zealous interest amongst the clergy in 
foreign missions. Cf. an article on the subject in this Review, 
1939, XVII, p. 226; also p. 264. 

ii. In order to encourage recruiting of new members various 
spiritual favours are granted, following a well-established prac- 
tice in these associations, and amongst these favours used to be 
included for all members a faculty to bless certain objects and 
attach indulgences to them, e.g. a Stations’ Crucifix. This faculty 
was, unhappily, withdrawn by the Holy See from all Pious 
Associations, with effect from 1 April, 1933; cf. THE CLERGY 
Review, 1946, XXVI, p. 316. But the decree was not retro- 
spective, and accordingly all members who had joined before 
1 April, 1933, retained these faculties, including the one we are 
discussing. All other priests who desire faculties of this kind 
must apply for them specifically through their own Ordinaries, 
according to the decree which came into effect on 1 April, 1933. It 
seems, however, that the practice abrogated in 1933 is gradually 
returning, and priests can certainly have the above faculty com- 
municated to them as members of the Pious Association. On 
this point of possessing or not possessing the faculty each priest 
must consult his own pagella. 

iii. The faculty of giving a blessing “‘unico signo crucis” 
means that the priest possessing it need not employ the usual 
formula of the Ritual in blessing some object, but may use in- 
stead a simple sign of the cross ; this is a useful privilege, since the 
faithful often produce objects to be blessed when the priest has 
not got the formula. In our view, following the best authorities, 
this blessing should be given with the words Jn nomine Patris, etc. 
Cf. THe CLercy Review, 1944, XXIV, p. 469. 

iv. The Apostolic indulgences are not, of course, all the papal 
indulgences ; they are the indulgences, plenary or partial, which 
the Holy Father is accustomed to publish soon after his election, 
and which are attached to the pious objects mentioned in the 
above faculty; e.g. the indulgences for reciting the rosary are 
obtainable by having in one’s possession a pious object, such as 
a medal, blessed with the above faculty. The list of these indul- 
gences granted by the present Holy Father is in A.A.S., XXVI, 
1939, p., 132, and THE CLercy Review, 1944, XXIV, p. 471. 
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DuPLICATION RUBRIC 


It is my custom, learned from older priests, not to purify the 
chalice when my second Mass is at the same altar. I leave the 
chalice on the altar and, at the offertory of the second Mass, 
pour in wine and water without consuming whatever drops of 
the Precious Blood are remaining from the first Mass. Is this 
custom permissible? (Q.) 


REPLY 


S.R.C., 11 March, 1858, n. 3068, printed with additions in 
Appendix Rituale Romanum: Quando sacerdos eadem die duas 
Missas dissitis in locis celebrare debet . . . completo ultimo evan- 
gelio, rursus stet in medio altaris, et detecto calice, inspiciat, an 
aliquid divini sanguinis nec ne ad imum se receperit. . . . Si 
itaque divini sanguinis gutta quaedam supersit adhuc, ea rursus 
et diligenter sorbeatur. . . . Quod nullimode omittendum est, 
quia Sacrificium moraliter durat, et superextantibus adhuc vini 
speciebus, ex divino praecepto compleri debet . . . (directions 
for purifying the chalice follow). 

Quando vero sacerdos eadem die duas Missas in eadem 
ecclesia offerre debet, se gerat uti supra dictum est, sed absoluta 
Missa quin calicem purificet ... cum... super altare relin- 
quet.... 

S.R.C., 1 July, 1947; Ephemerides Liturgicae, 1948, p. 283: 
. .. Nunc oritur quaestio circa ritum servandum a sacerdote 
binante in eadem ecclesia et proprie circa verba Instructionis 
“quin calicem purificet”. Circa quam rem Archiepiscopus orator 
. . . petiit utrum verba “quin calicem purificet’’ significent 
guttas Pretiosissimi Sanguinis non sumendas esse neque aquam 
infundendam, vel guttas sumendas esse quin aqua infundatur et 
calix abstergatur. . . . Resp. Servare posse praxim de qua in 
petitione : id est, sacerdos, in casu, non oportet ut sorbeat San- 
guinis guttas in calice exstantes, quamvis hoc facere possit. 

i. The portion added in the Appendix of the Rituale Romanum 
to S.R.C., n. 3068, in the words “‘se gerat uti supra’’, seems to 
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direct quite logically that, even when the second Mass is at the 
same altar, the remnants of the Precious Blood remaining in the 
chalice from the first Mass must be consumed, as directed by 
n. 3068 when the second Mass is in another church. Explaining 
the matter in this Review, 1940, XVIII, p. 71, we accepted the 
obvious meaning of the text, which is clear also from the alleged 
reason for this direction in the words “Quod nullimode omit- 
tendum est ...”’; if it is a true reason, it must apply to all cases 
of duplication, no matter where the second Mass is to be cele- 
brated. A similar interpretation of these directions is given by 
Dr Allen in The Priest, July 1945, p. 15, and by Wapelhorst, 
Compendium, §84. The generality of writers avoid this point, 
either because they have not adverted to the added direction 
in the Ritual or because of the custom contrary to what is there 
directed. 

ii. The reply of 1 July, 1947, first appeared in the journal of 
the Archdiocese of Trent, and though, from canon 17, §3, its 
application is limited, it seems, to that locality, the document 
has a value for other places as well, since it approves a custom 
contrary to the law. To be in accordance with it, the reply 
would have answered affirmatively to the Archbishop’s second 
query, namely “guttas sumendas esse quin aquam infundatur et 
calix abstergatur”’. 

The custom recorded by our correspondent is certainly very 
widespread and is, indeed, in strict agreement with what the 
rubrics of the missal direct for the three Masses on Christmas 
Day, which it is assumed are being celebrated in the same 
church and at the same altar. 

There is also a custom, noted by the commentator in Fphe- 
merides Liturgicae, of not observing the rubric of the Ritual even 
when the second Mass is being celebrated in another church: 
instead the celebrant purifies the chalice, pouring the contents 
into a suitable vessel, at the usual place in the Mass, and dis- 
regards the direction about consuming the collected drops of 
the Precious Blood after the last gospel. The writer implies that 
this custom may be continued, and we agree. 

As to the alleged reason for the rubric in the words of the 
Ritual “Quod nullimode omittendum est”, many have failed 
to appreciate its meaning, since it would appear, if the reason 
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given is valid, that all the Hosts consecrated at Mass must be 
consumed thereat for the completion of the sacrifice. 

No doubt, future editions of the Ritual will modify this text 
of the Appendix, based on S.R.C., n. 3068, in order to bring it 
into line with the custom which has been approved by the private 
reply for the Trent diocese. 


ANTIMENSION 


Could permission easily be obtained for a priest enjoying 
the portable altar privilege to use a linen antimension in place of 
an altar stone? If so, is there a recognized form of blessing for 
this article? (W.) 


REPLY 


Canon 823, §2: Deficiente altari proprii ritus, sacerdoti fas 
est ritu proprio celebrare in altari consecrato alius ritus catholici, 
non autem super Graecorum antimensiis. 

i. The antimension used in oriental rites is fully described in 
Dict. Archéol., 1, coll. 2319-2326, and on a principle of keeping 
rites and their appurtenances distinct its use is forbidden to 
priests of the Latin rite. Benedict XIV, nevertheless, permitted 
Latin priests in Russia to celebrate in Ruthenian churches with 
the use of an antimension, since otherwise they would not be able 
to say Mass, and he pointed out that priests of an Eastern rite 
were accustomed, in analogous circumstances, to celebrate on 
a Latin altar stone.! Accordingly, whilst maintaining the rule of 
canon 823, §2, in normal conditions, Cappello permits its non- 
observance if there is a grave reason.” 

ii. The practice favoured in the Latin Church is the use of a 
small portable altar stone, and contrary to the common rule 
Propaganda permits its continued use in missionary countries 
even though it be fractured and lacking relics.? In 1929 the 
Ordinaries of Mexico obtained, amongst their special faculties, 


1 Fontes, n. 410. 2 De Sacramentis (1945), 1, §720. 


8 Paventi, Brevis Commentarius, p. 14, ad. n. 4; cf. THe CLERGY REVIEW, 1943, 
XXIII, p. 321. 
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“in loco altaris seu arae, liceat lineo panno rite benedicendo et 
in profanos usus non amplius convertendo”’,! which appears to 
be a description of an antimension. Coronata states that the Holy 
Office, 3 May, 1941, refused to sanction its use by army chap- 
lains in Italy,? but the prohibition must have been withdrawn 
in later stages of the war, since English army chaplains certainly 
enjoyed this faculty. It was inevitable that the antimension, which 
is so convenient when travelling about, and obviously more fit- 
ting than a fractured stone, should eventually have found favour 
with those in authority. Its use is now permitted in places sub- 
ject to Propaganda, “‘iis tantum in casibus, et onerata eorum 
(sacerdotum) conscientia, in quibus aut nulla ecclesia vel ora- 
torium sive publicum sive privatum exstet, et valde incommo- 
dum sit lapideum altare secum in itinere transferre”’.® 

We think that, where similar necessity exists, priests with a 
portable altar privilege could reasonably petition their own Or- 
dinaries for the use of an antimension. 

iii. It is described by the Congregation of Rites as “‘aliquod 
linteum ex lino vel cannabe confectum, et ab Episcopo benedic- 
tum, in quo reconditae sint Sanctorum reliquiae ab eodem 
Episcopo recognitae’’. The usual dimensions are those of a cor- 
poral, and the relics are enclosed in a small pocket in one of the 
corners; its use does not, of course, dispense with the altar 
cloths. 

The formula of blessing, which accompanied the decree per- 
mitting its use, is as follows :4 


“V. Adiutorium nostrum in nomine Domini. 
R. Qui fecit coelum et terram. 
V. Dominus vobiscum. 
R. Et cum spiritu tuo. 
Oremus: Majestatem tuam, Domine, humiliter imploramus ut 
linteum hoc ad suscipienda populi tui munera praeparatum, 
per nostrae humilitatis servitium bene +dicere, sancti +ficare 
et conse +crare digneris: ut super eo sanctum sacrificium Tibi 
offerre valeamus, ad honorem beatissimae Virginis Mariae, 
Sanctorum N.N., quorum reliquiae in eo reposuimus, et om- 


1 Ibid., p. 432. 2 De Sacramentis, §256, n. 8. 
® S.R.C., 12 March, 1947, printed in Ephem. Iuris Canonici, 1947, p. 251. 
* Transcribed, with acknowledgements, from Ephem. Iuris Canonici, loc. cit. 
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nium Sanctorum; et praesta, ut per haec sacrosancta mysteria 
vincula peccatorum nostrorum absolvantur, maculae deleantur, 
veniae impetrentur, gratiae acquirantur, quatenus una cum 
Sanctis et Electis tuis vitam percipere mereamur aeternam. Per 
eumdem Christum Dominum nostrum. R. Amen.” 

This prayer is taken, with appropriate modifications, from 
the Roman Pontifical “De Unius Altaris vel Plurium Conse- 
cratione : Quae fit sine Ecclesiae Dedicatione’’, where it occurs 
as the penultimate prayer of the rite. 


Pyx BENEDICTION AFTER MAss 


When simple Benediction with the Pyx follows in October 
immediately after Mass, is it necessary to have more than the 
two lighted Mass candles, and may the celebrant retain the 
Mass chasuble? (‘T.) 


REPLY 


Decreta Authentica S.R.C., IV, p. 24.3 comment. in Instr. Clem., 
VI, 9: Quod si ex causa privata fiat Expositio, aperto scilicet 
Tabernaculi Ostiolo . . . non aliter fieri debet quam sex saltem 
ardentibus cereis. .. . 

S.R.C., 20 July, 1894, n. 3833.3: Usus invaluit in pluribus 
huius civitatis ecclesiis, in functionibus Marialibus aliisque, 
quae cum Missa persolvuntur, dimittere populum cum benedic- 
tione Sanctissimi Sacramenti in Pyxide adservati, adhibito velo 
humerali super planeta. Quaeritur an hic usus tolerari possit? 
Resp. Affirmative; et ita observandum. 

The writers’ interpretation of the ceremonial directions on 
the occasion of what canon 1274 describes as “‘private’’ exposi- 
tion is not uniform in some particulars. A careful and docu- 
mented description of the rite in Ephemerides Liturgicae, 1942, 
notes on page 143 that some permit only four candles; we think 
that it is preferable to have six. The same commentator, on page 
134, rightly observes that the maniple should be removed and 
that a black chasuble is not permitted: after a Requiem Mass 
the simplest procedure is to vest at the bench in white stole, 
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and a cope may also be used, though it is not prescribed except 
for public (monstrance) Benediction. 

For further details cf. THz CLercy Review, 1933, VI, p. 
243; Fortescue-O’Connell, Ceremonies of the Roman Rite Described, 
p. 238; Dictionnaire de Droit Canonique, 11, col. 387. 

October devotions are not permitted during exposition ex- 
cept after midday, unless the Ordinary’s sanction is obtained ; 
if they are performed before midday the directions of the Holy 
See require them to be during Mass, as explained in this 
REvIEW, 1941, XXI, p. 240. 

E. J. M. 
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SACRA CONGREGATIO DE SEMINARIIS 
ET STUDIORUM UNIVERSITATIBUS 


DeciaratTio. (A.A.S., XL, 1948, p. 260.) 


Cum, vi Constitutionis Apostolicae Deus scientiarum Dominus, d. d. 
24 m. Maii a. D. 1931, ad academicum Licentiae gradum omnia 
exigantur quae ante eandem Constitutionem ad Lauream assequen- 
dam requirebantur, Sacra Congregatio de Seminariis et Studiorum 
Universitatibus, de speciali mandato Summi Pontificis, declarat at- 
que decernit Licentiam, dictae Constitutionis servatis normis obten- 
tam, eosdem sortiri iuridicos effectus ac Lauream ante eandem 
Constitutionem adeptam, nisi aliter Sedes Apostolica in casibus par- 
ticularibus decreverit, firmis potissimum praescriptis can. 1598, §2 
C. I. C. et art. 21, 2° memoratae Constitutionis. 

Ex Audientia Ssmi d. 23 m. Maii a. D. 1948. 

I. Card. Pizzarpo, Praefectus. 


A full description of Deus Scientiarum Dominus is given in this 
Review, 1931, II, p. 360. 
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ROMAN COLLEGE FOR NEWLY ORDAINED 


MOTU PROPRIO 


DE PONTIFICIO S, EUGENII INSTITUTO PRO SACRORUM ADMINISTRIS A 
SACERDOTIO RECENTIBUS 
(Osservatore Romano, 3 April, 1949.) 


PIUS PP. XII 


Quandoquidem templum divo Eugenio I dicandum adiectaque 
domus non multum post temporis, Deo iuvante, iam in promptu 
erunt—ac libet heic iis omnibus plurimas grates agere, quorum 
generosae largitati res debetur—cupimus ac volumus ut inibi con- 
datur paroecia, quae iisdem regatur normis ac fruatur iuribus, qui- 
bus ceterae almae Urbis paroeciae reguntur ac fruuntur. 

Ac praeterea Nobis in animo est aliud etiam in iisdem aedibus 
constituere, quod confidimus fore Romano clero, Nobis sane cari- 
simo, valde frugiferum. 

Sunt enim quaedam ad rei catholicae profectum ita necessarias 
ut cum iisdem ipsius Ecclesiae status atque incrementum coniungan- 
tur quam maxime. In quibus quidem recta adulescentis cleri insti- 
tutio ac conformatio ponenda est ; quapropter non modo Decessores 
Nostri, sed sacrorum etiam Antistites in quavis terrarum orbis parte 
cordi semper habuere peculiares sui officii curas in hac re collocare ; 
idque post celebratam Tridentinam Synodum potissimum effectum 
est per instituta in singulis Dioecesibus Seminaria, in quibus delecti 
iuvenes, divino quodam instinctu ad sacerdotalia capessenda munia 
vocati, rite educarentur. 

Quando tamen ex his studiorum domiciliis sacerdotes novensiles 
proficiscuntur, ut sibi creditum ministerium suscipiant, etsi sunt 
sacris disciplinis pietatisque fervore praediti, nihilo secius cum sae- 
culi afflatum sentiunt, atque in media rapiuntur aetatis huius nos- 
trae pericula difficultatesque, non raro experiuntur se haud satis 
esse ad increscentibus populi necessitatibus occurrendum instructi, 
atque interdum etiam animo concidunt, cum se cernunt non sine 
proprio discrimine a christianae doctrinae christianaeque virtutis 
hostibus acerrime impugnari. 

Oportet igitur iuvenes a sacerdotio recentes opportunis illis dis- 
ciplinis ac rebus exerceantur quibus iisdem opus sit ut novas etiam 
apostolatus formas, quas nostra induxit aetas, expedite, apte ala- 
criterque tractare valeant. 

Norunt profecto omnes primos potissimum sacerdotii annos, cum 
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sacri administri ex Seminarii claustris in apertum campum pro- 
siliunt, ut quae in scholis didicerint ad rem deducant, peculiarem 
habere momenti gravitatem, atque interdum etiam non leve dis- 
crimen. Ex iisdem siquidem saepenumero pendet futurae eorum vi- 
tae cursus, atque adeo eorum morum eorumque sacerdotalis mu- 
neris processus. Hac de causa facile cernitur quam opportunum ac 
prorsus necessarium sit eos in sacrae militiae initio optimos habere 
duces ac magistros, qui eis non tam doctrinae praeceptis, quam 
sacerdotalis ministerii exercitatione in exemplum praeluceant. 

Id quidem non novum in Ecclesiae annalibus est; quod Romae 
S. Philippus Nerius hac in re peregit, quod S. Carolus Borromaeus 
Mediolani gessit, ac superiore saeculo Augustae Taurinorum S. 
Iosephus Cafasso “‘Ecclesiasticum Convictum” moderando obtinuit, 
id omnibus perspectum est; at multa alia hoc genus opera atque in- 
stituta memorari queunt, quae ad optimam sacerdotum conforma- 
tionem summopere contulerunt. 

Haec Nos mature considerantes, cum vehementer cupiamus ut 
iuvenis Almae Urbis Clerus, qui peculiari modo ac titulo Nobis 
carissimus est, hisce adiumentis ne carcat, optamus ac volumus Pon- 
tificium Institutum Romae condere, cui quidem sit gravissima haec 
causa demandata. Quapropter per has litteras motu proprio datas 
decernimus aedificia illa, de quibus supra mentionem fecimus, non 
modo novae parocciae, sed Pontificio etiam Instituto attribuenda 
esse, Romano clero novensili hac ratione instituendo. 

Haec praeterea, quae sequuntur, statuimus ac decernimus : 

I. Pontificii huius Instituti Rector a Nobis Nostrisve Successori- 
bus eligetur, audito Cardinali in Urbe Vicario. 

II. Novi Almae Urbis sacerdotes per certum tempus inibi com- 
morabuntur, ut non modo virtute, sed sacro etiam in ministerio exer- 
ceantur, peculiarique modo in iis apostolatus formis, quas nostrum 
invexit saeculum. 

III. Addiscent iidem quid nostra tempora postulent, quibus ne- 
cessitatibus angantur, quae pericula ac discrimina praebeant ; atque 
adeo opportunis omnibus rationibus instruentur, quibus et haec 
pericula facilius superare, et praesentibus hisce necessitatibus modo 
aetati nostrae pari actuoseque respondere queant. 

IV. Sacris concionibus exercebuntur, impertiendaeque chris- 
tianae doctrinae institutione ; qua de causa in paroeciales aedes statis 
temporibus se conferent, ubi eorum opera apte utiliterque dirigetur. 

V. In gerendis administrandisque paroecialibus officiis sub opti- 
morum magistrorum ductu pariter exercebuntur. 

VI. Vitam communem agent, ex qua quidem magnum experien- 
tur spiritualis utilitatis profectum. 
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Dum Nos haec decernimus, suavissima spe ducimur fore ut almae 
Urbis sacerdotes ex hoc Instituto habeant ut sibi, sacro suo muneri 
Romanoque populo aptius uberiusque, divina adspirante gratia, 
prospicere ac consulere queant. 

Quod vero a Nobis hisce litteris, motu proprio datis, decretum 
ac statutum est, id firmum ac ratum esse iubemus, contrariis quibus- 
libet non obstantibus. 

Datum Romae, apud Sanctum Petrum, die II mensis Aprilis 
anno MDCCCCXXXXIX, Pontificatus Nostri undecimo. 


rius Fr. Abt 


APOSTLESHIP OF PRAYER 
EPISTULA 


AD REVMUM P. IOANNEM BAPTISTAM JANSSENS, SOCIETATIS IESU PRAE- 
POSITUM GENERALEM EUMDEMQUE CONSOCIATIONIS AB ‘‘APOSTOLATU 
ORATIONIS”” MODERATOREM SUPREMUM. (A.A.S., 1948, XL, p. 500.) 


PIUS PP. XII 


Dilecte Fili, salutem et Apostolicam Benedictionem.—Quod so- 
dales Consociationis ab ‘‘Apostolatu Orationis”, cui tu digne mode- 
raris, tam frequentes ‘ex omnibus gentibus et populis et linguis’” 
Romam convenerunt, ut collatis inter se consiliis, diuturno rerum 
usu alitis confirmatisque, temporum nostrorum necessitatibus prae- 
sidia luculentissima admoveantur, ex animo gaudemus. Neque enim 
Nos fugit quanto studio hac vestra omnibus aperta ac pervia sodali- 
tate divini Iesu Cordis cultui propagando incumbatis, cum non 
modo ephemeridibus illis, quibus ‘“‘Nuntii Sacratissimi Cordis” est 
nomen, quadraginta ferme linguis editis, aliisque scriptis bene multis, 
sed etiam recentissimis aetatis nostrae inventis, cinematographica 
videlicet arte atque undis radiophonicis, studeatis christifideles im- 
buere spiritu apostolico, uti decet membra illius Ecclesiae, cui a 
Domino ipso dictum est : ““Euntes docete omnes gentes”’.? Huiusmodi 
enim Apostolatus, nedum certis quibusdam precibus absolvatur, eo 
potius suapte natura tendit, ut suis asseclis perfectissimam chris- 
tianae vitae formam praebeat atque suppeditet; cum nemo chris- 
tiano nomine dignus Christique Corpori Mystico per Baptismum 

1 Apoc. vii, g. 2 Matth. xxviii, 19. 
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insertus suae possit sanctitati consulere aeterna aliorum salute neg- 
lecta, immemor “‘unicuique Dominum mandasse de proximo suo”. 
At vero, cum christifidelium inter se et cum Christo coniunctio ac 
coagmentatio optime per cultum erga Ssrhum Iesu Cor perficiatur— 
adeo ut iure meritoque dici queat Apostolatum Orationis perfectam 
formam esse pietatis erga Ssrhum Cor Iesu, ac vicissim pietatem erga 
divinum Cor Iesu ab Apostolatu Orationis omnino seiungi non posse 
—cumque eiusdem huius pietatis sit amorem in Deum hominesque 
usque ad plenam devotionem sui excitare, idcirco sodalitium hoc 
vestrum tamquam tesseram sibi adiudicavit propriam illud domini- 
cae orationis: ““Adveniat Regnum Tuum”. Etenim per oblationem 
quotidianam, quam qui penitius consideraverit veram esse agnoverit 
divino Iesu Cordi consecrationem, quaeque, tamquam sui comple- 
mentum, non modo familiarum ac privatarum consociationum, sed 
ipsarum etiam Civitatum consecrationem videtur expostulare; per 
cultum Immaculato B. Virginis Cordi in dies mire succrescentem ; 
per crebriorem christifidelium divinae mensae consuetudinem ; per 
fervidissimum in Christi Vicarium amorem; per peculiares denique 
intentiones, quae singulis mensibus sociorum menti proponuntur, 
itemque per “‘Missarum Horologium”, quod vocant, “Orationis 
Apostolatus” cum christianae plebis universitatem, tum delectissi- 
mos manipulos ad religionem pietatemque informat actuosoque fer- 
vore incendit; idque non tantum in nationibus iamdiu evangelica 
luce collustratis, sed in ipsis quoque regionibus recens suavi Christi 
iugo subiectis. Quae omnia prae oculis habentes, ut Decessor Noster 
fel. rec. Pius XI, ita et Nos ediximus iterumque perlibenter declara- 
mus gratissimum animo Nostro futurum si christifideles ad unum 
omnes huic sacrae militiae dent nomen ita ut hodiernum asseclarum 
numerum, qui ad tercenties quinquagies centena milia facile ac- 
cedit, quam longissime exsuperent. Neque id cuiquam suspicionem 
inicere potest cuiusdam quasi in alienas messes irreptionis, cum ii 
qui “Apostolatus Orationis” divino quodam instinctu fundamenta 
iecerunt illud iam fuerint aperte professi: nihil nempe se novi, sicubi 
pia instituta iam florerent, inducturos, verum illud solummodo fore 
curaturos ut cum ceteris consociationibus, eorum ordinibus nuila- 
tenus perturbatis, divini amoris ignem et apostolicum studium 
communicarent. Quare, multo ante quam laicorum sodalitia Regno 
Christi maxime provehendo laeta illa incrementa suscepissent, quae 
hodie gratulantes cernimus, iidem iam solidum doctrinae corpus 
apparaverant, qua apostolicorum hominum et interiorem vitam 
alerent et incepta sustentarent; porro quasi ea actuosae vitae peri- 
cula praesentientes, quae Nos de “‘haeresi actionis” disserentes indi- 
1 Cf. Eccli. xvii, 12. 
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cavimus, etsi Christi Regni dilatandi studium et dilaudarent et 
foverent, primas tamen partes interiori vitae tributas voluere, probe 
scientes hanc humanis quibuslibet industriis immensum praecellere 
in animis Deo lucrandis. Quae cum ita sint, quemadmodum cen- 
tesimum a constituto “Apostolatu Orationis” annum commemo- 
rantes monuimus, omnes christifidelium consociationes, eae prae- 
cipue quae “‘Actionis Catholicae” nomine decorantur, quanto largius 
ab hoc copiosissimo fonte ‘“‘aquae salientis in vitam aeternam” 
hauserint, eo arctiore caritatis vinculo “quod est vinculum perfectio- 
nis” et cum Christo et inter se cohaereant necesse est ; ex qua etiam 
animorum coniunctione operumque conspiratione et uberiores suo- 
rum laborum fructus singulae coacervabunt, et, quod caput est, illud 
consequentur ut pax Christi in cordibus omnium exsultet, in qua 
omnes vocati sunt in uno corpore.' At progressu temporum factum 
est, ob singularia rerum adiuncta, ut nonnullae sodalitates vel ex 
ipso ““Apostolatu Orationis” efflorescerent vel cum eodem consocia- 
rentur, ita tamen ut, eius pia exercitia in suam rem derivantes, pro- 
priam sibi agendi normam propositumque praestituerent, quales 
sunt “Cruciata Eucharistica”, quae dicitur, et ‘“Foederationes a 
Sstho Iesu Corde” nuncupatae. Quarum prima, quae inter iuniores 
ubique terrarum plurimum invaluit, incredibile est quot puerorum 
agmina, divini Cordis delicias, ad crebram, imo etiam cotidianam, 
coelestis mensae consuetudinem adducta, sincera in Deum pietate 
solidoque animorum Deo lucrandorum studio imbuerit, quotque se 
totos divino servito mancipandi desiderio inflammaverit ; ita quidem 
ut idem Decessor Noster Pius XI ‘‘Cruciatam Eucharisticam” appel- 
landam declaraverit “‘Actionis Catholicae” quasi palaestram vel 
tirocinium. Quamobrem non sine magna animi voluptate accepimus 
huiusmodi institutum grandiori aetati rite accommodatum frequen- 
tissimos adulescentes iam sibi adscivisse, vario nomine appellatos, 
qui rectius pleniusque in schola Christi instituantur. Singulari autem 
nota consociatio illa digna est, quae ‘“‘Foederationis a Sstho Corde”, 
seu “Foederationis a Perseverantia’’ nomine censetur, quaeque vel 
viros aetate provectos, vel adulescentes Spiritualibus Exercitiis saepe 
iam excultos, congregat hac praecipua lege ac ratione ut semel sal- 
tem in mense conveniant universi coeleste epulum una celebraturi. 
Quibus christianae vitae exemplis praeclarissimis permoti, quot chris- 
tifideles sive in pagis sive in urbibus ad meliorem frugem remeare 
suaviter compulsi sunt! quot ultro libentes pacificae militiae nomine 
dato, sive “rectae conscientiae restituendae’”’, sive temperantiae pro- 
movendae, sive aliis id genus inceptis, re ipsa alte proclamavere 
quantum valeant ad vitam catholice instituendam huiusmodi ho- 
1 Cf. Col. iii, 14. 
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minum coetus sub Ssrhi Iesu Cordis vexillo pro aris et focis dimican- 
tium ! Nil mirum igitur quod ob tot tantasque utilitates rei catholicae 
comparatas, quae pignora indubia sunt maiorum fructuum in futu- 
rum afferendorum, pluribus in locis sacrorum Antistites Foedera- 
tiones a Sstho Corde “‘Actionis Catholicae” acies selectissimas de- 
claraverint, cum eaedem ad hoc munus obeundum aptissime sint 
instructae ac conformatae. Qua in re silentio praeterire nolumus 
radiophonicas illas enunciationes, quae nuperrime variis linguis per 
plusquam sexcentas Stationes efferri coeptae, centies quinquagies 
centena hominum millia attingentes, atque igniculos veluti quosdam 
virtutum amorisque in Deum in auditorum animos inicientes, natae 
sunt ad fervidae christianae vitae sive inter domesticos parietes, sive 
in foro ac vel in ipsis consiliis rebus publicis administrandis, nedum 
desideria roboranda at etiam novis stimulis exercenda. De quibus 
omnibus editis in Ecclesiam promeritis dum singulis sodalibus ex 
animo gratulamur atque a Deo precamur ut eorum inceptis larga 
semper fructuum ubertas arrideat, tibi, dilecte Fili, laborisque tui 
consortibus, atque universis ‘“‘Apostolatus Orationis” membris et 
coetibus eidem vel origine, vel caritate devinctis, divinorum mu- 
nerum auspicem Nostraeque benevolentiae testem, Benedictionem 
Apostolicam peramanter impertimus. 

Datum ex Arce Gandulphi, prope Romam, die xx mensis Sep- 
tembris, anno MDCCCCXxxxvitl, Pontificatus Nostri decimo. 


PIUS FP. AM 


THE CHRISTIAN WILL FOR PEACE 


EXTRACT FROM BROADCAST MESSAGE OF 
POPE PIUS XII, CHRISTMAS, 1948 
(A.A.S., XLI, 1949, p. 10.) 


(Omitted.) ... 

Since the cessation of hostilities men have never been so ob- 
sessed as today by the nightmare of another war and by anxiety for 
peace. 

They alternate between two extremes. Some adopt the ancient 
motto, not completely false, but easily misunderstood and often 
misused: Si vis pacem, para bellum—If you desire peace, prepare for 
war. Others think to find safety in the formula: Peace at all costs! 
Both parties want peace, while both endanger it: on one side by 
arousing distrust, on the other by promoting a security which can 
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prepare the way for aggression. Thus both, without wishing it, com- 
promise the cause of peace at the very time when the human 
race, crushed under the weight of armaments and in agony at the 
prospect of fresh and even worse conflicts, shudders at the thought 
of a future catastrophe. 

Hence we should like to point out briefly the characteristics of 
a real Christian will for peace. 


1. The Christian will for peace comes from God. 


He is the ‘God of peace’’. He has created the world to be an 
abode of peace. He has given His commandment of peace, that 
“tranquillity in order’ of which St Augustine speaks. 

The Christian will for peace has its weapons too. But its principal 
arms are those of prayer and love: constant prayer to the Father in 
Heaven, Father of us all; brotherly love among all men and all 
nations, since all are sons of the same Father Who is in Heaven; love 
which, with patience, always succeeds in being disposed and ready 
to achieve understanding and agreement with everyone. 

These two arms have their source in God, and when they are 
lacking, where people know only how to wield material weapons, 
there can be no real will for peace. Purely material armament 
necessarily awakens distrust, and creates what amounts to a climate 
of war. 

Who, then, can fail to see how important it is for the nations to 
preserve and strengthen the Christian way of life, and how grave is 
their responsibility in the selection and supervision of those to whom 
they entrust the immediate control of armaments? 


2. The Christian will for peace is easily identified. 


Obedient to the Divine precept of peace, it will never turn a 
question of national prestige or honour into an argument for war or 
even a threat of war. 

It is very careful to avoid recourse to armed force in the defence 
of rights which, however legitimate, do not offset the risk of kindling 
a blaze with all its tremendous spiritual and material consequences. 

Here, likewise, the responsibility of the nations is perfectly clear 
with respect to the paramount problems of the education of youth 
and the moulding of public opinion, which modern methods and 
instruments render so sensitive and changeable today, in every de- 
partment of a nation’s life. But this influence must be carefully 
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exerted to support the common interest of all States in the defence 
of peace. Every violator of the law should be banished in disgrace to 
solitary confinement by civil society, as a disturber of the peace. 
May the United Nations Organization become the full and fault- 
less expression of this international solidarity for peace, erasing from 
its institutions and its statutes every vestige of its origin, which was 
of necessity a solidarity in war. 


3. The Christian will for peace is practical and realistic. 


Its immediate aim is to remove or at least to mitigate the causes of 
tension which aggravate the danger of war, morally and materially. 

These causes are, among others, chiefly the comparative scantiness 
of national territory and the want of raw materials. 

So, instead of sending foodstuffs, at enormous expense, to refu- 
gee groups crowded into the best place available, why not facilitate 
the emigration and immigration of families, directing them to coun- 
tries where they will find more readily the food they need? 

And instead of restricting production, often for no just reason, 
why not allow the people to produce to the limit of its normal 
capacity, and so gain its daily bread as the reward of its own labour, 
rather than receive it as a gift? 

Finally, instead of setting up barriers to prevent one another’s 
access to raw materials, why not make their use and exchange free 
of all unnecessary restrictions, especially of those which create a 
harmful situation of economic disparity? 





4. The genuine Christian will for peace means strength, not weakness 
or weary resignation. 





It is completely one with the will for peace of the Eternal and 
Almighty God. Every war of aggression against those goods which 
the Divine plan for peace obliges men unconditionally to respect and 
guarantee, and accordingly to protect and defend, is a sin, a crime, 
an outrage against the Majesty of God, the Creator and Ordainer 
of the world. 

A people threatened with an unjust aggression, or already its vic- 
tim, may not remain passively indifferent if it would think and act 
as befits Christians. Still more does the solidarity of the family of 
nations forbid others to behave as mere spectators in an attitude of 
apathetic neutrality. Who will ever measure the harm already caused 
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in the past by such indifference to war of aggression, which is quite 
alien to the Christian instinct? How much more keenly has it brought 
home to the “‘great’’, and especially to the ‘‘small’’, the sense of their 
insecurity! Has it brought any advantage in recompense? On the 
contrary, it has only reassured and encouraged the authors and 
fomenters of aggression, while it obliges the several peoples, left to 
themselves, to increase their armaments indefinitely. 

Resting for support on God and on the order He established, the 
Christian will for peace is thus as strong as steel. Its temper is quite 
different from mere humanitarian sentiment, too often little more 
than a matter of pure impression, which detests war only because of 
its horrors and atrocities, its destruction and its aftermath, but not 
for the added reason of its injustice. Such a sentiment, under a hedo- 
nistic and utilitarian disguise, and materialistic in its source, lacks 
the solid foundation of a strict and unqualified obligation. It creates 
conditions which encourage the deception resulting from sterile 
compromise, the attempt to save oneself at the expense of others, and 
the success in every case of the aggressor. This is so true that neither 
the sole consideration of the sorrows and evils resulting from war, 
nor the careful weighing of the act against the advantage, avail to 
determine finally whether it is morally licit, or even in certain 
concrete circumstances obligatory (provided always there be solid 
probability of success), to repel an aggressor by force of arms. 

One thing, however, is certain: the commandment of peace is a 
matter of Divine law. Its purpose is the protection of the goods of 
humanity, inasmuch as they are gifts of the Creator. Among these 
goods some are of such importance for society that it is perfectly 
lawful to defend them against unjust aggression. Their defence is 
even an obligation for the nations as a whole, who have a duty not 
to abandon a nation that is attacked. The certainty that this duty 
will not go unfulfilled will serve to discourage the aggressor and 
thus war will be avoided or, if the worst should come, its sufferings 
will at least be lessened. In this way a better meaning is given to the 
dictum Si vis pacem, para bellum as also to the phrase “‘Peace at all 
costs”. 

What really matters is the sincere and Christian will for peace. 
We are compelled to it surely by the following considerations: 
the spectacle of the ruins of the last war, the silent reproach which 
rises from the great cemeteries where the tombs of the victims of war 
are marshalled in endless ranks, the still unsatisfied longing of 
prisoners and refugees to return home, the anguish and dereliction of 
many political captives weary of unjust persecution. But we ought 
to find a still greater incentive in the potent word of the Divine 
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commandment of peace—the gently penetrating glance of the 
Divine Child in the manger. ... 

Hence at the present hour, with all the power at our command, 
we conjure you, beloved sons and daughters of the entire world: 
Work for a peace that is in accordance with the heart of the Redeemer. 
Together with all upright men who, even though not fighting in 
your ranks, are united with you in the community of this ideal, work 
strenuously for the propagation and triumph of the Christian will for 
peace... . 


We cannot recall any words of the present Pope which state in 
such unequivocal terms the right and the obligation of resisting an 
unjust aggression, by having recourse, if necessary, to armed force. 
The papal rejection of the doctrine that a true Christian spirit re- 
quires passive submission to the aggressor should be pondered by 
those Catholics whose pacifism has led them to depart from the 
Catholic theological tradition on the lawfulness of war. The nearest 
thing to the present pronouncement amongst the allocutions of Pius XI 
was the papal address to mutilated ex-soldiers recorded in l’ Osservatore 
Romano, 23 April, 1934; La Documentation Catholique, 23 June, 1934; 
and summarized in this Review, 1934, VIII, p. 157. 

E. J. M. 
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Two in One Flesh. By Rev E. C. Messenger, Ph.D. Vol. I, Introduction 
to Sex and Marriage. Vol. 11, The Mystery of Sex and Marriage. Vol. 
III, The Practice of Sex and Marriage. Pp. 80, 248, 80. (Sands, 6s., 
105. 6d., 6s.) 


Tuis is in many respects the most complete exposition of the Catholic 
doctrine of sex and marriage that has yet appeared in English. It 
ranges over the whole field from the Garden of Eden to the Glorified 
Body ; it searches industriously through the Scriptures, the Fathers, 
the Councils, the theologians, the pronouncements of the Church, 
the history and literature of the pagan world, ancient and modern, 
and the latest scientific and popular monographs; and it ferrets out 
a mass of texts and facts which have probably never before been col- 
lated within the covers of an English Catholic publication. 
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If we are right in thinking that Dr Messenger’s primary, or at 
least initial, purpose in undertaking the whole work (not just the 
first volume) was to combat the puritan notion that there is some- 
thing intrinsically dirty and nasty in sex and marriage, he may fairly 
be said to have achieved his purpose, at least in so far as he has 
assembled an imposing armoury of suitable weapons. If there are 
still amongst us theologians who seriously adhere to this notion, as 
distinct from manualists like Genicot and Noldin, who lend some 
credence to it by occasional injudicious expressions, here are quota- 
tions enough to crush them by weight of authority alone. Our only 
doubt is whether they are numerous and important enough to de- 
serve so detailed and prolonged a refutation. Dr Messenger appar- 
ently agrees with Field Marshal Alexander that, if an enemy has to 
be hit, it is as well that he be “‘hit for six’’. 

This determination of the author to leave not a wrack behind, 
coupled with his fondness for what some may regard as theological 
curiosities, has disturbed what we consider would have been the ideal 
balance of the book. We should readily have forgone such chapters 
as “The Golden Age and Early Traditions”, and “Sex in the World 
of Spirits’’, if, in their place, we could have had a fuller treatment of 
such vital topics as the evil of contraception, the gravity of all directly 
voluntary lust, the use of the “sterile period”, and the sex instruction 
of the young. These topics are, of course, handled by the author, but 
his treatment of them is, in our view, unduly concise. He might well 
have dispensed also with one or two of his examples of current 
prudery among Catholics. 

On the other hand, there are a number of features which we are 
glad to welcome. For example, he does right in emphasizing, with 
St Thomas, that it is possible to sin against the virtue of temperance 
in the use of natural pleasures, not only by excess, but also by defect. 
God meant these pleasures to conduce to the necessary ends of 
nature, and it is therefore wrong to despise them as evil, or even to 
avoid them to the detriment of their natural end, except when there 
is some compensating gain of a higher order. It is the sin of “‘insen- 
sibility’, and it is committed, for example, by ‘a man who so detests 
the natural use of woman that he even refuses to fulfil his debt to his 
wife in this regard” (Vol. II, p. 9). The tendency of the vast majority 
of men and women to err by excess in the pursuit of natural pleasure 
explains, no doubt, the preoccupation of moralists with the vice of 
intemperance in all its forms, but it does not warrant their almost 
complete silence in regard to the sin of insensibility. Admittedly, it 
is more often a physical or psychological defect than a moral fault, 
but, as anyone who has served in a marriage court will testify, it is 
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responsible for the breakdown of not a few marriages. Dr Messenger 
does a service in calling attention to it. 

As might be expected in a work requiring such precise and care- 
ful phrasing, there is an occasional sentence which one would prefer 
to see worded otherwise. It is confusing, for example, to say that, in 
the case of the sixth commandment, “even the slightest sin, if fully 
deliberate, is mortal” (Vol. I, p. 6). What the author means is that 
even the slightest inordinate use of the sexual faculty is grave matter, 
and it can admittedly be gathered from the context that this is what 
he means; but it would have been better to have expressed it in this 
way, in order to avoid implying that deliberation changes a venial 
sin against the sixth commandment into a mortal sin. 

On the whole, however, the work is carefully worded, smooth in 
style, and flavoured with ideas which, while not unorthodox, are 
sufficiently novel in their approach to a well-worn theme to stimu- 
late thought and maintain interest. The doctrine throughout is 
either traditional or, at any rate, tenable. Indeed, the author is most 
industrious in seeking confirmation in Scripture and ecclesiastical 
tradition for every doctrinal point which he makes. 

We are told in the publisher’s blurb that a theologian has called 
it “a startling book”. Revealing, perhaps, but hardly startling. It 
deals candidly with topics which our grandparents would have 
deemed hardly proper in the vernacular, but apparently not more 
candidly than some of the Fathers and Schoolmen, and very much 
less so than many current publications. Nor is it sensational in tone. 
On the contrary, apart from a few jibes which would have been 
better omitted, it is a sober and scholarly attempt to expound and 
defend an approach to this perennial problem which, if not exactly 
common among modern moral theologians, is not entirely untra- 
ditional. 


L.L. McR. 


Marriage Preliminaries. The Instruction ‘“‘Sacrosanctum”, 29 June, 1941, 
with a Commentary. By E. J. Mahoney. Pp. 93. (Burns Oates. 6s.) 


EvER since the Instruction Sacrosanctum, on the manner of conducting 
prenuptial enquiries, was circulated to the clergy in this country, 
many parish priests must have been hopefully awaiting the descent 
of a deus ex machina to lead them through its intricacies. In Marriage 
Preliminaries Canon Mahoney has achieved this feat without creaking 
of pulleys or clanking of chains, and has done something more. He 
has provided not merely a detailed commentary on the Instruction, 
but an integrated survey of the whole subject, studied in the light 
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of the common law and his own wide experience of the kind of prac- 
tical problem which is apt to puzzle the form-filling clergy. 

It is as complete a survey as any general practitioner could de- 
sire, containing the full text of the Instruction with an interleaved 
translation, and a commentary arranged in eleven chapters with 
paragraphs numbered for easy cross-reference. It covers every point 
raised by the Instruction; it solves, e.g. in nn. 134-7, a series of 
problems for which the Instruction does not adequately provide ; and 
it elucidates points which it left vague. For example, the Instruction 
does not determine very precisely which pastor is responsible for the 
prenuptial enquiry, when the marriage is taking place in a parish 
proper to neither party. Canon Mahoney, we think rightly, assigns 
the chief and primary responsibility to the pastor of the bride, a sub- 
ordinate responsibility to the pastor of the groom, and the ultimate 
responsibility to the pastor in whose parish the wedding takes 
place. 

There is, indeed, only one small point on which we venture to 
query the author’s ruling. He suggests, in No. 117, that since the 
right of a parochus menstruae commorationis to assist at a marriage does 
not begin until the party in question has actually completed a 
month’s residence in his parish, he is not qualified to undertake the 
investigation until then. This seems to make the principale subordinate 
to the accessorium. If a parish priest will have a right to assist at a 
marriage as from a given date, surely he is free to take the prepara- 
tory steps necessary to enable him to do so; in other words, to inves- 
tigate the case. True, his investigation will have no juridical value 
until the party actually completes the month’s residence, but that 
does not prove that he may not make the investigation provisionally 
in the meanwhile. Indeed, it would seem likely that the period was 
fixed at a month, precisely because that is about the amount of time 
required in order to make the necessary enquiries. 

This, however, is a minor point unlikely to trouble many pastors. 
All the real problems of common experience in prenuptial investiga- 
tions are handled in this excellent commentary with that sureness 
and lucidity of doctrine which we have come to associate with the 
author’s writings on moral and canonical topics. It is no exaggeration 
to describe the book as an indispensable “‘crib” for every priest who 
has to translate Sacrosanctum into the language of everyday life, one 
which should not be allowed to go out of print while the law remains 
in its present form. There is an apparent lapsus calami in No. 171, 
where “external non-sacramental forum” should presumably read: 
“internal non-sacramental forum”’. 


L. L. McR. 
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The Invert and His Social Adjustment. By “Anomaly”. Pp. 2g0. 
(Bailliére, Tindall & Cox.) 


THE attitude of the Church towards the sexual faculty is to regard 
it from the point of view of the ordinary human being, since the 
manifestations of the sexual instincts have to be judged as human 
actions. Thus, in defining impotence, though there is still much un- 
certainty on the fringes of the subject, the canon lawyers arrive at 
their conclusions quite independently of the researches of biologists 
or physiologists, and still more independently of experiments in such 
things as artificial fecundation. Similarly, conclusions about the 
homosexual are not dependent on the findings of psychiatrists or of 
students of the abnormal. 

The merit of this book is that the author, in substance and for the 
most part, supports what one may call the Catholic view of the prob- 
lem. His view, which we believe to be correct, is that parallelism 
must be maintained between the sexual instincts of the homosexual 
and those of the normal heterosexual. The grossest sexual crimes 
have been committed by individuals in both classes; in both there 
may be found men of genius as well as moral cd: generates ; in dealing 
with both there is required, particularly in those guiding the young, 
knowledgeable sympathy and wise direction. The homosexual, like 
any unmarried person normally sexed, must practise temperance and 
continence. In addition, owing to the sometimes severe and unjust 
judgements of those normally sexed, a sense of humour is helpful, 
and above all he must be trained in social discretion: better be safe 
than sorry. From this it would seem to follow, provided of course 
that the homosexual is not actually impotent in relation to the 
opposite sex, that marriage is to be recommended; it will be a com- 
panionship which is lacking in sexual pleasure, but its purposes can 
be obtained nevertheless. Yet, though the writer speaks in many 
places of the married invert, he is opposed to marriage as a solution 
of the problem. 

The book was first published over twenty years ago, and the 
present edition contains a “Sequel” developing the original essay. 
The “Sequel”? does not appear to add anything important to the 
author’s presentation of his subject. 

It is written with care and distinction, a quality which is more 
acutely perceived in comparison with some pages provided by 
another writer, and we think that the clergy will find in the book as a 
whole a safe guide in helping them to appreciate the unfortunate 


position of people who, through no fault of their own, are abnormally 
sexed. 
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Clerical Dress and Insignia of the Roman Catholic Church. By Rev. Henry 
J. McCloud, A.B. Pp. 231. (Bruce, Milwaukee. $4.75.) 


It would be an exaggeration, inexcusable even in a reviewer intent 
on discovering the best points of a new publication, to suggest that 
this book is either necessary or useful to the clergy in general. Quite 
often, nevertheless, a question arises concerning the correct or appro- 
priate dress of ecclesiastics, especially of those enjoying some little 
eminence. None of them, we may rightly suppose, attach any great 
importance to the vesture they have to wear, but if some dignity is 
accepted it is right and respectful that reasonable care should be 
taken in being correctly attired. The merit of Fr McCloud’s excellent 
account of the subject is its uniqueness. There exists, in fact, only one 
work (published sixty years ago) which adequately covers the same 
ground, and is always quoted by writers: Barbier de Montault’s Le 
Costume et les Usages Ecclésiastiques. It was time, therefore, that a new 
book appeared explaining on similar lines the various types of cos- 
tume proper to ecclesiastics, apart from liturgical vestments. Barbier 
de Montault is hard to come by and there are a surprising number of 
details which are beyond the scope of the usual manuals to explain. 
For the most part the English equivalent of the Latin, French or Ital- 
ian word is that to which we are, in this country, accustomed ; but it 
is interesting to note that in America there is a different usage 
occasionally. The stock which holds a collar, for example, is called a 
“rabbi”, a corruption of the French “‘rabat”, and “‘zimarra’’ is contrac- 
ted to “simar’’. In every case some account is given of the way each 
piece of vesture has arisen or developed, and the illustrations are 
plentiful. The result is a most acceptable and, so far as we can judge, 
an accurate study of an unusual subject which certainly does fill a 
gap in our ecclesiastical literature. 


Why Six Instructions? Arranging for a Mixed Marriage. By Most Rev. 
J. H. Schlarmann, Bishop of Peoria. Pp. 62. (Herder, London, 
2s. 6d.) 

They Made Me Sign. A Series of Talks to a Non-Catholic about to Marry 
a Catholic. By John C. Heenan. Pp. 110. (Sheed & Ward. 55.) 


Durinc the last few years, in most English dioceses if not in all of 
them, the clergy are required to have a certain number of talks with 
the non-Catholic party to a mixed marriage before the Ordinary will 
normally consider granting a dispensation. This goes far beyond 
what the common law of the Code or of the instruction Sacrosanctum 
demands, and is itself evidence of the care which we in this country 
give to the preliminaries of marriage. If the nature and content of 
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these talks or instructions are determined by the Ordinary, the priest’s 
duty is clear. If they are not determined, the priest has to decide for 
himself, taking into account the general intelligence and the religious 
education of the non-Catholic. 

He will find in both of these small books many valuable sugges- 
tions, given in the one case by the bishop of an American diocese, 
whose office alone commands respect in a matter of this kind ; given, 
in the other case, by a priest who is exceptionally well informed as to 
the best manner of approaching non-Catholics. 

The bishop, as befits the episcopal office, writes in a serious vein, 
and amongst many admirable suggestions for reaching the mind and 
heart of the non-Catholic we like best the recommendation that the 
person should be conducted round the church, where such things 
as the font, the statues or the confessional could be explained. 

Dr Heenan is also, of course, most seriously intent on making the 
most of the instructions or talks, but his own view, which will be 
shared by many priests, is that these pills, so to speak, have to be 
heavily coated with sugar before the non-Catholic will swallow them. 
We have, accordingly, a light vein running through the book, with 
several telling phrases and anecdotes to illustrate the doctrinal 
content of his chapters. 

Both bishop and priest are agreed that these talks must cover a 
much wider range than the sacrament of marriage, which cannot, 
indeed, be adequately explained except in a setting of a divine reve- 
lation committed to the Catholic Church. The clergy will be grate- 
ful to both writers for their very helpful words and, following the 


lead given them, will be able to adapt the contents of both books to 
their own needs. 


lus Publicum Ecclesiae. Auctore Ludovico Bender, O.P. Pp. 2332. 
(P. Brand, Bussum, Holland. Florins 7.90.) 


Ons of the questions urgently in need of clarification at the present 
time is the traditional Catholic position with regard to the relations 
between Church and State in countries where what is called the 
thesis does not exist. The thesis supposes that the Catholic religion 
is professed by all and that Church and State act together in 
harmonious alliance. Manuals on public law written by authors 
who have always lived where such conditions exist naturally tend to 
regard any other modus vivendi as extremely odd. It is rather different 
with Fr Bender. He taught the subject in his native Holland for 
many years before being appointed to the Angelicum, and fully 
appreciates the situation in a country where Catholics have to live 
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in a secular State, and where the true Church can flourish only on a 
principle of tolerating other religious bodies as well. 

It will be found that Fr Bender is more successful that some 
contemporary manualists in presenting this doctrine in a form 
which is likely to be acceptable to non-Catholics. It is, indeed, only 
one portion of public law, but it is done so well that it is to be hoped 
the learned author will some time produce a more exhaustive and 
documented study of this particular point. He shows that Catholics 
favour in such countries the separation of “Church” and State 
because in the circumstances any other system would be detrimental 
to the Catholic Church. But he is equally insistent that, even in such 
countries, Catholics must not be allowed to think that this is the 
right, the obvious and the normal condition of things. The objection 
that Catholics who in given conditions favour the separation of 
Church and State are favouring something evil that good may 
come is easily met. But we should like to see the objection pressed 
and to hear the author’s reply to the suggestion that the same 
Catholics who, when in a minority, are all for toleration, must on 
their own principles be intolerant when in a majority. Some 
American theologians and canonists, such as Fr Murray, S.J., are 
bravely wrestling with this problem. 

Fr Bender’s aptitude for interpreting the Catholic position in a 
way acceptable to non-Catholics makes it all the more surprising 
that he should defend the doctrine that the coercive power of the 
Church, necessary to a perfect society, must include the right to 
inflict capital punishment. There are few doctrines so repugnant and 
unintelligible to non-Catholics as this, and we cannot but regret 
that the learned author has been unable to take the opposite view, 
which is defended by Coronata and other modern canonists. 





CORRESPONDENCE 


THE ANTIPHON 
(Tue Ciercy Review, 1949, XXXI, pp. 150 ff.) 


The Rev. G. Kieran writes: 

I have a difficulty to propose to the Rev. J. H. Darby, the writer 
of the article “The Antiphon” in the March issue of THE CLERGY 
Review. If the antiphon is intended to “give a suggestion of what 
the psalm is dealing with so that the priest can readily enter into the 
psalmist’s mind’”’, why is it not always recited in full before the 
psalm? It often happens that the antiphon is only said as far as the 





THE CLERGY REVIEW 


asterisk ; frequently, all that is said is the first word of the anti- 
phon, or a few words which, taken by themselves, have no meaning 
at all. What help can that give to the priest? This has always been a 
puzzle to me. There are times when the antiphon is dispensed with 
altogether, as, for instance, at “‘Little Hours”’ for the last three days 
of Holy Week. Why is this? 

Fr Darby replies: 

In reply to Fr Kieran’s two questions may I take the second and 
easier one first? The Divine Office is centuries older than the anti- 
phon, which first began to appear in the eighth century. (See 
Batiffol, The Roman Breviary, p. 71.) The Breviary Revisers in 1912 
refused to touch the Office of the Triduum because it kept so much 
of the original Roman Use of very ancient times, and hence the ab- 
sence of the antiphons in the Little Hours from Maundy Thursday 
and throughout Easter week. 

But the reason for reciting only part of the antiphon before its 
psalm in Offices of lower rank is much more complicated (see Cabrol, 
Liturgical Prayer, p. 35), and even the origin of the antiphon is in dis- 
pute. At first it was sung before and after each psalm verse, but by 
the time the Franciscans in the thirteenth century obtained their 
shortened Breviary the present method of using the antiphon seems 
to have been general. But, as Fr Kieran says, the result is that in 


many cases the few opening words of an antiphon are meaningless, 


except perhaps as a musical phrase to suggest the tone to which the 
psalm is to be sung. 


STRENA 
(THe Ciercy Review, 1949, XXXI, pp. 231, 233) 
Fr Lattey, S.J., writes: 

In his interesting article in THe Ciercy Review for April, 
entitled “Strena”, Dom Justin McCann says that the addressee of the 
work in question is not “‘any abstract Philothea” (p. 231) . . . “no 
mere Philothea”’ (p. 233), implying (I take it) that the “‘Philothea” 
to whom St Francis of Sales addressed his Introduction a la vie dévote was 
a purely imaginary person. But this is not the case: she was Mme de 
Charmoisy, née Louise de Chastel. See Saint Frangois de Sales, by Mgr 
Trochu, Vol. II, pp, 263, etc. (Librairie catholique Emmanuel 
Vitte, 1946). The matter is one of such general interest that I trust 
Father Justin will excuse my calling attention to it. 
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